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A NEW ANALYSIS 
OF THE ROTARIAN 
MARKET, OF INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS “° 








WELLS W. CONSTANTINE 


reveals the fact that in twenty representative 
midwest téwns and cities 2,816 Rotarians fall into 
the following business groupings: 


Industrial, 1,063...37.8°% Financial, 250...... 8.80, 
Distribution, 1,095..39°7, Professional, 408... 14.4°; 


This “cross-section” gives you an interesting new 
picture of the Rotarian market—136,000 com- 
munity leaders of which eighty-five per cent belong 
to a definite business grouping composed of owners, 
officials, and executives that form the commercial 
and industrial fabric of their communities. 


The personal and business buying power of this 
group is tremendous—a rich and productive mat- 
ket which you can reach at small cost through 
the one publication that these men read— 
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But now I can face the largest audience 
without a trace of stage fright 
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Coming — PPL 


In the November Number 


Many splendid and timely articles by writers—some of whom 
are old friends to our readers and some of whom appear for the 


first time in this magazine. | 





MacDonald in Washington......... By P. W. WILSON | 


\ timely article discussing the first visit of a British prime minister to 
the United States; his conversations with President Hoover; and the 


resulting opportunities for drawing closer to world peace. 


Chicago Commemorates a War .... By HAROLD R. PEAT 


(**Private Peat’’) 


The man who electrified the Rotary Convention at Dallas last June 





by his scathing denunciation of war, offers a few unorthodox sug- 


gestions in Chicago’s competition for the adoption of a war memorial. 
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A Rotarian’s Letters to Himself For 
The second of the soul-revealing series of letters which a Rotarian Kiv 
has written to himself. If you will read the first letter presented in | a 
this number, you will not miss the second one next month. “ 
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Your Membership—How Much? By JAMES H. WARBURTON | pa 
| en 
\t what price do you value your Rotary membership? Are the a 
average cities of the United States and Canada “over-organized’’? | aes 
These and other questions are candidly discussed by a contributor | rie 
who writes from experience. | 
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How They Advertise in Europe... . By ETHEL FLEMING | 
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| An interesting comparison of advertising tendencies on the Continent. | 
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Just Among 


Ourselves 











series of 
written to 


r HE first of a introspective 
Rotarian him 
revealing his sins of omission and 


tters of a 
ssion as a practicing Rotarian, 
under the title, “A Rotarian’s 
to Himself.” The letters are an ir 
insight into the mind of a man who 

open confession is good for the soul,” 
nature 


appears 


ssue 


beeause of their frankly personal 
iuthor prefers for the present to remain 
But this much we can that 
Rotarian of ten years’ standing, and 
* those years he has been serving 


mous say, 
i 


ne ol 


b in an official capacity as president, 
committee 


tary or chairman. 





Ralph E. Stringer—‘“‘The Problem 
of Rotary Education.” 


Discussion of the perennial subject of at- 
tendance takes a new angle in “The Open 
Forum” Department this month with the sug 
estion of a Pennsylvania Rotarian that full 

half credit be given for attendance at 
Kiwanis, Lions, or other service club meetings. 
(Anyone desiring to take up the cudgels for or 
gainst this suggestion is invited to submit 

s views to this department of the magazine. 


* . ” 


Reeently members of the Rotary club of 
Keokuk, Iowa, answered a questionnaire made 
it by the club's Secretary to learn how many 
read THE ROTARIAN and what fea- 
ires they preferred. The results showed that 
ixty-nine per-cent of the members read their 
magazine regularly or occasionally. News of 
club activities and articles of an international 
ature predominated in interest. The ambition 
of every magazine is to achieve one hundred 
per-cent reader interest, and surveys of this 
nd help to guide editorial policies. If any 
other clubs are bitten by the questionnaire 
bug, THe RoTartan ought to make a 
subject (there’s a vast difference of opinion 
s to how any magazine ought to be con 
dueted!) and we welcome a summary of the 
results, whatever the verdict may be. 

We always like to hear from our readers 
on any and every subject—and most of all 
vhen we can render them a definite service. 


embers 


good 


» * * 


Who’s Who—In This Number 


Calvin T. Ryan, professor of English 
at the State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebr. needs no introduction to the 
readers of this magazine...John Milton 
Phillips, graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity of Theology, is pastor of the 
First Congregational Church at Akron, 
Ohio...Dwight Marvin, A.B., LL.B., 
whose regular contributions we always 
welcome, is editor of the Troy, New 
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York, Record, having served The Record 
in that capacity for more than fifteen 
years. 

Paul W. Horn, is president of the 
Texas Technological College, of Lub- 
bock, Texas...Dr. Otto Béhler, first 
vice-president of Rotary International, 
is a charter member and past president 
of the Rotary Club of Vienna. His ad- 
dress at the Dallas Convention on 
Rotary in Austria was one of the out- 
standing features of the convention... 
Ralph E. Stringer is principal of the 
Herrin Township High School at Her- 
rin, Ill., and editor of the club paper of 


the Herrin Rotary club...Helena 
We atherby is a member of the editorial! 
staff, and a graduate of Radcliffe Col 
lege, the college for women associated 
with Harvard University...Howard 
Vincent O’Brien, whose ancestry goes 
far back in Chicago’s history, is literary 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. He 
is the author of several works of fiction. 
His previous contribution to THE RO 
TARIAN was a report of the Ostend Con- 
vention in which he compared his 
personal impressions of Rotary and 
Rotarians with the general criticism 
current at the time. 
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Te Jnited States is celebrating this month the fiftieth anniversar y of the perfection of the 
incandescent lamp and invention of the electric light system by Thomas A. Edison. On October 
21st, this celebration will culminate in electric-lighting displays throughout the cities of the 
United States, and in the largest national and international radio chain broadcasting program so 
far attempted. Mr. Edison, at the age of eighty-two, is still active in his workshop and laboratory 
at Orange, New Jersey. He has received many international honors among them that of com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor of France, and he is credited with inventions numbering more than 
is an honorary member of the Rotary Club of Orange, New Jersey. 
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Blank Cheques 


OU do not give your employees blank 
cheques and then leave the running of 
Why do you 


elect officers in your Rotary clubs and con- 


your business to them. 


sider you have done your whole duty?” 


This statement, made in a round-table dis- 
cussion at a directors meeting of an eastern 
U. S. Rotary club, deserves wider considera- 
tion. For the tendency is general. It is to be 
found in fraternal bodies, in social groups, in 
politics. Too many people think their re- 
sponsibility ends when the polls close. They 
cast their ballots and hand blank cheques to the 
new officials. It is for those officials to make or 
to break the organization. And too often the 
guilty members are vigorous in their blame of 


those who have misused their power. 


But why give them such power? Is there 
any justification in such a hands-off attitude? 
Shall we commend the attitude of the Ro- 
tarian who proudly boasts that “we always 
hack our officers, whatever they do?” “There 
is never any division among our directors”- 

cry the loyalists; never realizing that the lack 
of occasional division means the possession of 
putty-brained 


perfect leadership or of a 


directorate. 


A president should preside. A program 


committee should provide the speakers and 


the entertainment for a meeting. But directors 


should direct; and members should have thei: 
part in the responsibility and in the carrying 
out of programs. That means much more than 
to be rubber-stamps. It imposes heavier 
burdens than the signing of cheques in blank 
for those willing to carry on. It means hon- 
estly to consider every proposition within one’s 
jurisdiction and to vote intelligently on it; 
and to bring in one’s own suggestions with 
equal ardor. 


Then it implies a willingness to put one’s 


shoulder to the wheel and to do a little more 


lifting. To set wheels in motion and leave the 
machine to run itself implies supernatural 
machinery, if not perpetual motion. 
must be somebody to grease, repair, and wind 
it. A Rotary club is not enjoyment for every- 
body but the officers. 

Some long-haired radical once proposed 


that legislators who voted for a war be re- 


quired to enlist at once for service in the 


front trenches. He thought the legislators 
would think longer before casting belligerent 
ballots. Yet the radical had something real 
behind his proposal. No man in any organiza- 
tion has a right to consider his vote the end 


He cannot fulfill 


duty by signing a blank cheque. He must see 


of his responsibility. his 
to it that the funds are properly spent or he 
is guilty of all the evils that arise whenever 


the draft gets into inept or unworthy hands. 
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CHARLES E. HERRICK 


Chairman, Chicago Host Club Convention 
Krecutive Committee 


Chicago—"'l Will” 


“™ HICAGO—in spite of her un- 
> savory reputation for wickedness 

(see article elsewhere in this 
number) is accustomed to doing things 
in a tremendously big way. Witness her 
rapidly changing lake front in which a 
stretch of shoreline for eight miles is 
being beautified to an extent that will 
give Chicago first rank among the 
world’s beautiful cities. Naturally the 
Rotary Club of Chicago may be expected 
to exert itself to the utmost in its plans 
for the next convention. There are sev- 
eral reasons why Chicago is unique as 
a convention city and several other rea- 
sons why the Chicago Rotary club is 
anxious to do her utmost. Chicago is 
the birthplace of Rotary and the home 
of its founder, Paul P. Harris. The oc- 
casion is the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary “Silver Jubilee,” of 
the founding of a movement that has 
swept the world. Chicago Rotary claims 
the largest membership of any Rotary 
club in the world and the convention 
will be held in a city of more than three 
million population whose motto is “I 
Will.” There is also the splendid spirit 
of her neighbor clubs—of which there 
are nearly a score—who are all forget- 
ting for once their suburban rivalry and 
uniting toward the end that their stal- 
wart neighbor may put over a big under- 
taking in a big way. 


Rotary Review 


THE ROTARI 





‘Sees\\ Of Events 


The Hospitality 


Problem 

Begeire cr E. HERRICK, vice-presi- 

dent of the Brennan Packing Com- 
pany, is chairman of the host club 
executive committee and Chairman 
Charlie announces that the chairmen 
and vice-chairmen of all convention sub- 
committees have been appointed and 
are busy at work although the conven- 
tion is still eight months away. The 
Chicago club, however, is not without its 
problems, one of which is that of hdspi- 
tality. At Dallas, where personal hos- 
pitality was everywhere in evidence, 
many asked, “What wili Chicago be able 
to do in the way of hospitality?” 

“You fellows have a job on your 
hands, after the pace that has been set 
by Dallas,” said a visiting delegate to 
a Chicago member. 

“Don’t worry about that,” he replied, 
“we'll make you feel at home.” 

His reply is typical of the Chicago 
spirit. Chicago may be confidently ex- 
pected to solve this problem as she has 
solved other and greater problems. 
There are many advantages in her 
favor. The city offers many attractions 
for both the tourist and business man, 
numerous vacation side-trips, business 
contacts for the man who combines busi- 
ness and pleasure, amusements, visits 
to great institutions and industries, and 
(Rotary Anns please note!) grand 
opera in the open air at Ravinia. The 
list is too long for this space, but will 
be continued and elaborated upon in 
future numbers, 


Rotary in Italy 


OTARY in Italy is exhibiting an 

energy that is particularly gratify- 
ing to those charged with the responsi- 
bility of extension in that country. To 
date there are twenty-two clubs and 
approximately one thousand members. 
The district (the Forty-sixth) has its 
own magazine, “I] Rotary,” typifying in 
every respect the virile spirit of Italian 
totary. His Majesty, King Victor 
Emmanuel, III, and the princes of the 
House of Savoia, hold honorary mem- 
bership. It is likewise interesting to 
note that Gr. Uff. Arnaldo Mussolini, 
brother of Il Duce, publisher of “II 
Popolo d’Italia,” is an active member 
of the Rotary Club of Milan. The dis- 
trict governor is On. Biagio Borriello, 
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BIAGIO BORRIELLO 


Governor, Forty-Sixth District (Italy) 


director of a great ocean-shipping busi 
ness in Naples. Under his leadership, 
Rotary in Italy may be expected t 
make still greater progress. “Let us 
make Rotary known more and more, 
its aims, its principles, its aspirations,” 
said Governor Borriello in a recent mes- 
sage to the Rotarians of Italy, “so that 
it may be appreciated with what actual 
knowledge of realities and with what 
loyalty Rotary proceeds on its way 
toward the betterment of economic and 
social conditions. To work, therefore!” 
The concluding admonition is thoroughly 
characteristic of the spirit of the régime 
of the New Italy of Il Duce. 


Looking Ahead 


‘JHE growth of Rotary International 
in membership and its extent—in 
recent years—to the furthermost cor- 
ners of the world, and the necessity for 
an administrative program and a budget 
based not on one year (a short time in 
the life of an organization) but looking 
ahead for a number of years: this is 
one of the paramount problems of Ro- 
tary. Is it possible, for example, to 
build a five-year program for Rotary 
International with any degree of cer- 
tainty as to what the immediate future 
may bring as to desired or required ac- 
tivities either by convention or board 
action? 
This and other questions were dis- 
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The “Looking 
\head”” Commit- 
tee, past and pres- 
ent officials of Ro- 
tary International, 
which met at One- 
kama, Michigan, 
the latter part of 
August, 


cussed from vari- 
is angles by the 
“Looking Ahead 
Committee,” of past 
officers and repre- 
entative Rotarians 
held the latter part 
f August at One- 
ama, Michigan 
(where President 
Emeritus Paul 
Harris is recuper- 
ating from a seri- 
ous illness). 

Would not a de- 
berative assembly, 
com- 


Guernsey, Jr., 


for instance, 
ng just before the 

onvention proper, and composed of dele- 
gates from all clubs for the discussion, 
and rejection or approval, of proposed 
legislation eliminate misunderstandings 
on the floor of the convention and at 
the same time give Rotary clubs oppor- 
tunity for a more thorough considera- 
tion of resolutions? The work and 
cope of international committees. More 
than one club in large cities (at present 
London area has something like forty- 
five clubs). Greater continuity of mem- 
bership on the Board; now only the 
president holds over for one more year. 
\dditional branch secretariats in certain 
areas where the number of clubs have 
increased to an extent calling for admin- 
istrative service from a point less re- 
mote than headquarters at Chicago. 
There also came up for discussion vari- 
Jus administrative problems in connec- 
tion with the convention, international 
ommittees, international assembly, and 
regional conferences. The “findings” 
of the committee will be discussed fur- 
ther by the Board at its meeting be- 
ginning November 4th. 


Anniversary 
Celebration 


N 1905, a young Hungarian composer, 

he was then thirty-five, wrote a 
musical comedy (The Merry Widow). 
The charm of its waltzes brought him 
immediate fame although he had been 
composing operettas since the age of 
twenty-four when his first one, “Ro- 
drigo,” was produced, and it is the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of this first 
work that the friends and admirers 


In the picture (left to right 
Rotary Foundation; M. Eugene Newsom, president 
(Eastern Michigan); Crawford C. McCullough, past president, and chairman, Convention Committee; 
member, Aims and Objects Committee; 
Roth, member, Community Service Committee 
past president; Chesley R. Perry, Secretary. 


ee 
es 





’ 





Raymond J. Knoeppel, past director; Arch ¢ 
Richard C. Hedke, past 


Albert E. Hickling, member 


. Klumph, past president, and chairman 
Twenty-third District 
(,ecorge | 


rovernor 


Extension Committee; A. I 


Allen Street, chairman, Finance Committee; Arthur H. Sapp 
Seated—Wilfred Andrews, vice-president, R. I. B. L; Frank | 
Mulholland, past president. 
(including fellow-Rotarians) Fran; Mandalay, Commissioner Dav nd 
Lehar have been celebrating in Vienna. covered a Rotary club of thirty-three 
Among Composer Lehar’s other best members that had been meeting. sinc 
known works are The Count of Luxem- May, 1928. While the club had lacke 


burg (1905); also Gypsy Love, Fras- 
quita, and his latest, Pagar which he 
wrote in 1925. 
ry A 
Under Heaven... 
INDIA, Special Commissioner 


le 

James W. Davidson has discovered 
what is without doubt the most extraor- 
dinary Rotary club in the world. At 
Thayetmyo (pronounced Thaw-et-myu) 


in Burma, three days by boat from 
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FRANZ LEHAR 


Vienna, Austr ia 


information as to procedure 


tirely out of touch with other clubs an 
with Rotary Int 


had adopted the happy motto of “1 


ernational, the membe1 


Heaven One F lso being with 


amully. 


out a hotel, and consequently a meeting 


place the club had proceeded to pul 
chase a suitable building overlooking 
the Irrawaddy River. Commissioner 
Davidson reports that the club is en 
tirely Burman in membership (there 
are only six Europeans in the entire 


city). We have been promised pictures 
of the club and its meeting-place which 
month. 


we hope to use on this page ne 


The Caste System 


eens DAVIDSON _is 
finding less interference in organ 


izing India 
system than he at first anticipated. In 
writing to the “Chaka” (Wheel) organ 
of the Calcutta club, he says: 

“T have found that the caste sy 
among the Indians as it exists today, in 


clubs in from the caste 


tem 


reality, interferes but little in obtaining 
the Indian members whom one wishes to 
see in Rotary. There may be Hindus who 
would not on account of caste objec- 
tions, break bread with Europeans or 
Mohammedans but such Hindus would 
rarely be among those that we would 
seek for Rotary. I am very happy about 
this, for frankly I anticipated consider- 
able difficulty. 

“The Calcutta club is a splendid ex- 














Officers and directors of the Rotary Club of Calcutta, first of six clubs in India. 
Rey. T. H. Cashmore, director. Second row 
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In front (seated) —C. G. Warren-Boulton, director 
A. H. Watson, vice-president; Mrs. James W. Davidson; A. F. M. Abdul Ali 


president; James W. Davidson, honorary general commissioner, and daughter, Marjorie. Third row (standing)—N. C,. Laharry, director 
W. Kk. Battey, director; D. C. Ghose, secretary; H. E. Watson, director; A. T. Weston, director; C. R. Begg, director; P. E. Bunker 
sergeant-at-arms. The office of the secretary is No. 23, Debender Ghose Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 


ample of this. In fact, it would seem to 
me that the Calcutta club is an ideal 
model of what a Rotary club should be 
in India. I am glad of this because, as 
the pioneer club in Asia, you can set the 


” 


pace for others. 


Three Visitors 


MONG the distinguished Rotarians 
A who will attend the annual meet- 
ing of the American College of Sur- 
geons in Chicago early in October are 
three men who have given much of their 
service to Rotary in their respective 
countries. William A. Osborne comes 
from Melbourne to address the surgeons 
at their meeting, Vizconde de Casa 
Aguilar, of Madrid, will receive an 
honorary fellowship, and Dr. Louis R. 
Grote, renowned specialist of Frank- 
furt-am-Main, will be an honored guest. 

Dr. Osborne who is professor of Phy- 
siology, University of Melbourne, has 
the distinction of being the first dele- 
gate from Australia to attend an inter- 
national convention and was the first 
honorary commissioner for Australia. 

Dr. Aguilar, president of the Inter- 
1ational Dental Federation and dentist 
to the Royal Family of Spain, was the 
unanimous choice for district governor 
at the time that the Rotary clubs of 
Spain decided to organize into a dis- 
trict; he served a second term, and at 
the Dallas convention was elected a di- 
rector of Rotary International. 

When the Dresden club was organized, 
Dr. Grote became its first president, 
although a short time later he removed 


to Frankfurt. He is a writer on scien- 
tific subjects, a linguist, musician, and 
his father at one time was a member of 
the faculty of the University of Buffalo, 
New York. 


Good-Will Gathering 


‘IVE hundred Rotarians of the 
United States and Canada, repre- 
senting clubs in the Ninth and Fourth 
districts, recently gathered together in 
a good-will meeting at Fort William, 
Ont., Canada. They were assembled on 
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WILLIAM A. OSBORNE 


Melbourne, Australia 


the north side of an imaginary boundary 
line, thousands of miles long, yet upon 
which rested no fortifications at any 
point. Messages of greeting were read 
from the Governor-General of Canada, 
the Premier of Canada, and from many 
other notable individuals. In his mes 
sage Premier Mackenzie King said 
“Rotarians are to be warmly commended 
for the idealism which prompted them 
to place in the forefront of their pro- 
gram the encouragement of whatever is 
calculated to advance the cause of world 
peace. That is an ideal worth no small 
measure of sacrifice, to which men of 
good-will everywhere can readily sub 
scribe.” 


In Palestine 


ENERAL uneasiness continues to 

exist in Palestine due to the feel 
ing that trouble between the Jews and 
the Arabs may not yet be ended. While 
the membership of the new Rotary club 
at Jerusalem has both elements repre- 
sented, the club has continued to meet 
during the crisis. A correspondent 
from Jerusalem writes: “I rejoice with 
trembling as I think of our club here. 
I know that so far as our Rotarians are 
concerned they will be quite content to 
live together and meet at the weekly 
luncheon, but the extreme members of 
their several faiths may not be willing 
to have them do so. And there may be 
danger for the club. However, I ex- 
pect it to survive and to render a great 
service in helping to unify life in this 
great city which is so sadly divided.” 
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The Problem of Rotary Education 


—exists usually as a result of the poor start given new members 


By RALPH E. STRINGER 





neighbor what his idea of the 





eston, Cottleston, Cottleston 

does a chicken? 1 don't 

ow why 

me a riddle and I'll reply 

eston, Cottleston, Cottleston 
(WINNIE, THE POOH) 


T is probable that the in- 
imitable Mr. Milne when 


What is the essence of Rotary’s teaching? If 
we ask the first three Rotarians we happen to 
meet, their answers are likely to differ widely. 
One may say it is attendance; another, the 


ore of the Rotary teaching 
happens to be. The result, if 
ou pursue the investigatior 


} 


long enough, will be illum 


nating. He may say that 
Rotary stresses attendar 


he wrote the above nur- a and, when we consider the 
rhyme was not Weekly luncheon, and the other, fellowship. \..¢:n5 to which some clul 


sery 
nscious that he was reflec- 
ne the state of mind of a 
large number of Rota- 

ans. I suspect that if he had 
anybody in mind it was that 
eat body of this world’s in- 
ibitants who are not quite 
are of what it is all about; 
ople who are followers as 


article, 


“Only occasionally,” says the author of this = 
“do we find a Rotarian who possesses 
a true concept of Rotary’s doctrine.” 
fault lies in bad pedagogy, he believes, and 


he offers a solution of interest to every mem- — o... 4, eo 


ber and club official. 


in maintaining high stand 
ards of attendance, this rep: 


at all strang 


does not seem 
The Attendance, the tail, wags 
the club program which, pre 


umably, is the dog. It o 
that one potent 
reason for this emphasis of 


attendance is the fact that 





it is the easiest thing to tall 





pposed to leaders; people 
who blindly acquiesce to 
he dictates of custom, of party, of 
hurech, and of club without ever grasp- 
to any degree the meaning which 
within the philosophy of their 
eaders. Why does a chicken? Why do 
e do this or that in religion, in poli- 
s, in our club? Are the things we do 
as irrational as we conceive those of 
the chicken to be when it crosses the 
road in a wild flutter ahead of our on- 
rushing motor car? What is Rotary? 
One tells us that it is a philosophy 
* life. Many of us who are practical 
and hard headed are a little suspicious 
of the word “philosophy.” Are not phi- 
ssophers always idealists and impracti- 
cal? Kant, Spinoza, and Schopenhauer 
are reputed to have been eccentric old 
fellows who lived in a field of abstract 
speculation entirely beyond the depth 
of their fellows. Indeed the more mod- 
ern John Dewey, Bernard Shaw, and 
3ertrand Russell say and do some in- 
explicable things when judged by the 
standards of the rest of us. We like the 
sound of the word but we are a little 
afraid of it because, above all things, 
we do not want to be called eccentric. 
Others have said that Rotary is sum- 
marized in its six objects. This is true 
but, as is the case with all summaries, 
leaves a great deal unsaid. Our code 
of ethics, the six objects, our slogans, 
and our mottoes are all designed to 
epitomize the basic concepts of our or- 
ganization. Even if we do not under- 
stand all that is involved in subscribing 
to these succinct statements of our rea- 
son for existence we must all acknowl- 
edge that the organization itself is by 
no means as hazy and ephemeral as the 
average Rotarian’s ccnception of it. 
There are, indeed, those who go so far 


as to substitute Rotary for all types of 
Certainly many 
A speaker recently, in 


religion. make a re- 
ligion of Rotary. 
a talk over a great chain of radio sta- 
tions, said that the hope of saving re- 
ligion for men lies in just such organiza- 
tions as Rotary. With all of this 
diversity of opinion one may well in- 
with Mr. Milne, “Why does a 


999 


quire 
chicken... 


What Is Rotary? 


LATO advised that the people of the 
world be divided into three classes, 
the philosophers who are to formulate 
policies, the administrators who are to 
carry out these policies, and the produc- 
ers who are to do the work of the world. 
During the Middle Ages it 
tomary to classify the population as 
workers, fighters, and clergymen with 
the preponderance of influence, power, 
and culture in the hands of the clergy. 
In Rotary, if such a classification be 
used, we may designate one group as 
philosophers, another as administrators, 
and a third as that large group which 
is neither of the others. They do not 
ponder the problems cf Rotary and de- 
vise theories for its administration. 
They do not busy themselves with ad- 
ministering the policies of the philoso- 
phers. They are what the old-time poli- 
tician liked to call the “peepul.” Rotary 
need not concern itself with the educa- 
tion of its philosophers. Its administra- 
tors are conversant with the plans and 
the objectives of the central, philosophic 
body. Rotary’s chief problem of educa- 
tion lies with that great body of its 
membership where these nebulous con- 
cepts of its purposes exist. 
Go to a Rotary Club and ask your 


was Ccus- 


about and constitutes a pro 


gram with what the politicians term 
a high degree of availability. Another 
Rotarian will say something about 
eating luncheon each week, an agres 


able substitute for the none-too-pleasant 


wash-day luncheon. Others will stres 
fellowship and the business connections 
belonging 


which one may establish by 


to Rotary. Occasionally you will find 
one who has thought the thing through 
and who is on fire with Rotary’s con 
cept of proper business relationships. 
This occasional member has caught the 
vision of Rotary’s doctrine of profit 
through service and he likes it even if 
the soup is cold and he is not always 
satisfied with the meals. He has grasped 
the significance of what the philoso 
phers have conceived and what the ad 
ministrators have attempted to sell him. 
He, indeed, may be one of the philoso- 
phers. At any rate he is the finished 
product of 

If we are to be perfectly candid with 
that 
this last individual’s name is not legion. 


Rotary. 


ourselves we must acknowledge 
Indeed, he is far too few in the councils 
of the average club. Obviously he is the 
product which we are trying to achieve 
but he is elusive and turns up in the 
He himself may 
not be quite sure as to how he has ar- 
rived but he is able to give us an un- 
expectedly clear answer when we ask 
him his opinion of the place now that 
he is there. Why are we unable to pro- 
duce more of these finished specimens? 
Wherein do we fail? Are we convincing 
our membership that Rotary and its al- 
truistic principles are sound rules for 
practice in business or in the profes- 
sions, or do we just think we are con- 
vincing them? Do our clubs become 


most unexpected places. 
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merely mutual-admiration societies, pur- 
veyors of high-sounding platitudes and 
inane banalities, or are they actually 
ervice clubs? Does Mr. Average Ro- 


tarian know what it is all about? Has 
he had an opportunity to find out? 
One cannot hope adequately to answer 


a battery of questions such as those 


above. They can only indicate for us 
a train of thought and point out the way 
for. some observations as to the cause 


of so many failures in the education of 
the individual member. 

In the first place it seems to me that 
the philosophers have created such an 
elaborate concept as to our lofty mission 
and our evangelical function that we 
have forgotten our members. Pedagogi- 
cally, our procedure has been bad. There 
is much loose talk about the classifica- 
tion principle. We are told that we have 
been loaned a classification and that it 
is our function to carry back to the 
members of our respective crafts the 
exalted principles of Rotary. As the 
result of our evangelism the whole fab- 
ric of business will be renovated and 
retail grocers will love retail grocers 
and plumbers will fall upon the necks of 
rival plumbers and weep over their past 
sins. The age when the lion and lamb 
lay down together will then have ar- 
rived. 

All of this seems to be good talk but 
it occurs to me that before a man is to 
be a missionary carrying any message 
it is rather essential that he himself 
know what the message is. Here lies our 
bad pedagogy. If the new member pos- 
sessed all of the ideal Rotary virtues 
when inducted into the organization he 
would derive little benefit from it. Yet 
we seem to assume that he is conversant 
with the principles which he is to 
espouse and that he is in a position to 
speak unctuously to his fellow-trades- 
man and convince him of the error of 
his ways. Can you imagine a lawyer 
whose linen is not clean telling another 
lawyer how to run his business on Ro- 
tary principles? Just how much weight 
would the altruistic words of a whole- 
saler have upon a fellow-wholesaler if 
the second were confident that his chat- 
tels would not be entirely safe in the 
hands of the first? 

The principle of classification assumes 
for Rotary far more than it has achieved 
thus far. It assumes that Rotarians are 
in a position to speak to the members 
of their own craft on ethical practices 
in their relationships. It assumes that 
the Rotarian who represents a craft is 
the best man in that craft. It seems to 
me that the emphasis of the missionary 
function is unfortunate. I am convinced 
that its evangelistic aspects may well 
be held in abeyance and that whatever 
missionary activities we may foster, if 
any, should be at home rather than 
abroad. There is need of an active cam- 
paign designed to educate the members 


of the clubs and to create the proper 
attitude in the minds of individual Ro- 
tarians. Indeed, the whole scheme of 
classification may well be questioned in 
view of the fact that it functions so 
little in achieving its objectives. 


The Solution of the Problem 


S our organization then so hopeless? 

Is there no reason for its existence? 
I do not intend to convey that idea at all. 
However, it does seem to me that in our 
eagerness to reform the thought pro- 
cesses of the body economic we have 
neglected a fundamental principle. Edu- 
cation, like charity, begins at home and 
with Rotary its first duty is in the edu- 
cation of its members. These lofty con- 
cepts of service do not spring forth 
full-fledged. One arrives only after 
rather long and painstaking experience 
mixed with a considerable amount of 
thought. We are trying to convince our- 
selves that business has -become: an 
highly altruistic enterprise, that all men 
are to be trusted and that all persons 
maintain high ethical standards in their 
business transactions. Possibly we do 
not go to the point of declaring these 
things to be true but the effect of our 
talking is to cast a roseate hue over 
the whole matter which, presumably, is 
merely the harbinger of a better day. 
We also assume that the very best men 
of each craft or profession join our 
clubs when, as a matter of fact, mem- 
bership in Rotary, as well as member- 
ship in other types of clubs, is often a 
matter of expediency and availability. 

Our members are inducted. They are 
given a code of ethics and a transfer 
seal for their doors and they are Ro- 
tarians. In many clubs this ends the 
active education of the neophyte. The 
members are expected to attend meet- 
ings and, in some of the clubs afflicted 
with the hundred-percent-itis, woe be 
unto them if they don’t! An occasional 
speaker discusses the philosophy of Ro- 
tary; an occasional reference is made 
to the six objects or to the code of 
ethics; the editor of the club bulletin 
writes an occasional filler upon some 
subject of education. This constitutes 
the milk upon which the baby Rotarian 
is fed. It is weak and lacks proper 
nourishing attributes but upon this diet 
he is expected to thrive and to wax 
strong and become a shining exponent of 
the gospel of service. 

It is not difficult to see why fun is 
poked at service clubs by those who call 
themselves the intelligentsia. Much of 
the time of meetings is taken up in 
“horse-play” and fines are assessed be- 
cause one inadvertently and courteously 
calls his neighbor “Mister” instead of 
“Bill.” The observer listens to speeches 
pregnant with lofty sentiments eulogiz- 
ing the ideals of service and announcing 
the sublimation of business and the puri- 
fication of the entire commercial fabric 
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through a process of infiltration. Ahoy 
him he sees business and professions 
men failing to grasp the high conce; ts 
of their philosophers, playing ) 
jokes upon each other, wearing dinner 
medallions, engaging in absurd fam 
ities, and singing the song about 
“Yaller Ribbon.” How can men nm 
ter grounded in the fundamenta 
their organization be missionaries’ 
Rotary suffers from a lack of ed 
tion. The international officers 
doing their part. They are providing 
abundant material. In fact it seems that 
they are going too rapidly for most of 


-us. Assuming that the function of a 


Rotary club is the improvement of ethi- 
cal standards in business relationships 
I submit that the individual club 
failing to function as an educational 
institution. What does the average club 
do toward creating ethical standards in 
business and professional relationships’ 
What is being done toward creating 
better understanding among competi 
tors, between employers and employees, 
buyer and vendor, professional man and 
client? What does the average club do 
toward encouraging high moral stand- 
ards among its members? Do clubs dis- 
cuss the ethics of such vital problems 
as price-cutting and truthful advertis- 
ing? The following significant problems 
may well be discussed. Is it ethical to 
divulge the price of one merchant in 
order to get a better price from his 
competitor? Is it ethical to expect to 
buy merchandise at a price lower than 
other persons pay? Should one think 
of his competitor as a help or a hin- 
drance? What is the ethical method of 
employing a man from your competitor’s 
organization? Is it ethical to expect to 
take discounts after the discount period 
is passed? These are only samples of a 
vast number of problems which must 
be solved before the Rotarian is able to 
function as a disciple of service. 

The solution of the problem is one 
of club administration. Just as the 
morale and spirit of an army is said 
to depend upon its captains so we may 
say that the ultimate success of Ro- 
tary in any locality will rest upon its 
local chairman. The chairman must, 
first of all, be thoroughly convinced of 
the importance of his job and the need 
for the teachings of Rotary as a cata- 
lytic agent to revamp the practices in 
the business world. He must be con- 
vinced that the problem of education 
rests squarely upon his shoulders and 
that he, while he is in office, must be 
responsible for its educational program. 
He must attack the problem in a peda- 
gogically sound fashion and build his 
program with a view to placing line 
upon line and precept upon precept. 

With such a program energetically 
carried out a surprisingly large number 
of the members will soon be able to 
explain just why the chicken exists. 
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The first of a very remarkable Series— 


A Rotarian’s Letters to Himself 


1] 








From the Sanctuary 


of mu office, 


f{ugust 1, 1929. 


EAR ROTARIAN 
ME:- 

Today is a 

birthday — yours. 

fhe exact date of your 

rth has been lost in the ex- 

ting and adventurous life 

ou have lived, but I seem 

recall that ten years ago 

(I believe on this date) you 
into existence. 

Today you’ should be 
tepping from the forma- 
tive days of boyhood into 
he adolescence of youth, 
and I so much want to set 
vou off by yourself as the 
Rotarian part of me and 
take a look at you and what 
you aspire to be—with per- 
haps a side glance at me 
and what I aspire to be. 
We are both going some- 
where, I hope. Are we going 
together? 

Ten years! I can recall 
the day the Rotary club de- 


came 





i 


Atta. ree Ke.-* 





Illu strations by 


Be rn hardt Ale t 


oars and let you paddle. We 
keep moving; why should I 
bother? 


I can just hear you say 
ing: “You’re all right, Dad 
I’m proud of you.” That’s 
fine and I appreciate it, but 


would be 


I wonder if you 


7 


so proud if you knew all 


about me—if knew m«¢ 
as I know myself. 
7 


I’m thinking of things 


you 


like these: You will remem 
ber that talk on busine 
ethics at the district confer 
ence a few years ago. We 
call it Vocational Service 
now. I guess it was Busi 
ness Methods then. 

The Rotarian part of me 


was full 


made that talk. It 
of things that sounded good 

that 
what you had 
to think, but it wasn’t what 
I was thinking. 

You talked about the 
employer 


were good. It was 


been taught 


rela 








between 








tionship 





livered you into the world. 
I believe you ought to know 
that you were fathered by 
selfish impulses and desires. I wanted 
the special distinction of standing as one 
of the chosen business men in my com- 
munity. More than that, I wanted an 
easy avenue of approach to older and 
more successful men in town. But, big- 
gest of all, I wanted an edge on my com- 
petitor and I thought that you would 
make that possible. 

I can almost laugh at that now, for 
With tic passing of these years I have 
come to realize that just such selfishness 
as this is the basis of all immorality,— 
the desire to get something not right- 
fully ours. I doubt if I would join Ro- 
tary today were it not that I know more 
about it than I did then. And I’m afraid 
that you have brought about that change 
of heart, that added consideration of my 
fellows, that more vigorous prompting 
of conscience. You are very young to 
have done that, but isn’t that according 
o the scriptures: “A little child shall 
Co 

It’s strange how you came to have 
such a tug at my heart-strings. In 


“We are both going somewhere. Are we going together?” 


those first few years, I could work all 
week at my office and become tired with 
the daily routine, but on Thursday we 
went to Rotary and because of you, I 
sang songs and exchanged greetings and 
found a host of good fellows. I never 
put on that Rotary part of me without 
returning to my work cheered and 
strengthened for new endeavor. And I 
same to love you—for that! Only for 
that, but it was a beginning. 

How you grew! Just like a weed. It 
wasn’t long until those casual greetings 
changed into friendships; the songs 
which had empty boastings 
turned into reality. We were all pals 
together, and the community tasks were 
light if we sang at our work. I was 
proud of you then, for you had brought 
me everything I wanted: good friends 
more business, public esteem. 

That’s the way it has gone until now 
I don’t take you places; you take me. 
I’m not putting things into your life; 
you are putting them into mine. I don’t 
help to develop you; I just rest on the 


seemed 


and employee, how the em 
ployer owed his employee a 
decent place in which to work, a fair 
wage for his efforts, and an honest 
chance for advancement. There wasn’t 
about that. But what I 
the employer’ 


any argument 
was thinking was that 
first duty to his employee was to conduct 
his business at a profit in order that the 
employee might be insured of two 
things: regularity of employment and a 
real chance for advancement due to the 
growth of the business. I had seen men 
work a lifetime for a then 
through no fault of theirs the business 
closed down and they were out of work. 
They were buying homes through the 
building and loan company, they were 
sending their children through college 
by the savings from the pay envelope, 
they were putting away a nest-egg for 
old age. Out of work,—and it all 
stopped. The home was lost, the children 
came out of school, the savings fund 
melted away, and then began the most 
pitiful experience in the world, the 
search of an old man for work, for toil 
by which he might earn his daily bread; 


firm and 











thing, anything. And I could think 
that and let 1 talk about better 
ghting in the factory! 

Or the chance for advancement! Men 
grow as their responsibilities increase. 
They learn by doing. How can men 
develop who post the same figures in a 
book month after month? How does a 
new type of window-frame help a fac- 


tory whose man- 
ager Is using an 
old - fashioned 
process and 
making an anti- 
juated product? 
{t all leads to 
he bankruptcy 
courts and the 
factory closes. 
New men reor- 
ganize the busi- 
, — younger 
men who have 


ness 


had ideas and an 
opportunity — to 
put them to beneficial use. That’s the 
chance for advancement: to be in a busi- 
ness that is going ahead. It can’t go 
ahead unless it is being run at a profit. 

I kept still and let you talk. Why? 
Because it sounded out of place to men- 
tion money profits in a Rotary confer- 
ence. I was afraid. It was all altruism 
if I had only had the 
courage to take charge of my own 


and service. Oh, 


tongue and speak my thoughts boldly. 

Proud of me? Not very, are you? 

You ended your talk by a lot of ques- 
tions: Is it right to have one price to 
your friends and another price to 
strangers? Is it right to reveal the 
quotation from one firm in order to beat 
down the price of another? 

I wanted to shout you down, to cry 
out that these questions have no place in 
the deliberations of mature men, that 
a man doesn’t belong in a Rotary club 
who doesn’t know right from wrong. 
I wanted to say that the tragedy of 
most men’s lives is not the weighing of 
an obvious right against an obvious 
wrong, but the weighing of a doubtful 
right against a doubtful wrong. A child 
should have answered your questions. 
But what of those cases where con- 
science can’t guide, where the light is 
dim—oh, so dim—and we strive aim- 
There is where 
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lessly in the darkness? 
Rotary may help. It may bring light 
to the soul. If the individual will 
lay hold of its philosophy and will in- 
terpret that philosophy into terms of his 
own life and his own business, the way 
“There is no darkness 
but ignorance.” But I kept still. 

At home,:I launched you into com- 
munity service, because that was the 
work that was most frequently men- 
tioned in the newspapers. You went out 
and made speeches and sang songs and 
raised money. You made me dig down 
into my pocketbook, partly your pocket- 


is no longer dim. 





‘How can men develop... 


book, for you had helped to fill it. And 
the club let you lead the way. 

You found the men who were willing 
to work. Most of them were good men, 
moved by the sincerest desire to be 
helpful. But there were other men who 
sought only the publicity. They needed 
t. We both ‘tii them, and we knew 
that the way they conducted their lives 
and their businesses was no 
credit to Rotary. You let 
them help, and I wanted to 
cry out that community serv- 
ice should never bring dis- 
tinction to a man if that was 
the only side of his nature in 
tune with Rotary standards. 
I wanted to say that he ought 
to put his personal and busi- 
ness house in order before he 
set out to save the world. I 
felt that he ought not to be 
allowed to express Rotary 
idealism in community serv- 
ice until after he had clearly 
demonstrated his willingness to express 
it across the counter of his store and at 
the fireside of his home. It should have 
been said, but I remained silent. 


I could go on down the list. You were 
interested in boys’ work and made a 
wonderful speech about the under-priv- 
ileged boy. I’m glad you did; it got re- 
sults. But what about my boy at home, 
my own flesh and blood, my over-privi- 
leged boy? Didn’t I let you take me away 
from him when he needed my influence 
most? I spent lots of evenings with him 
when he was a youngster. We played 
games on the floor, we built bridges, we 
ran electric trains. And then when he 
reached the age where the blood began 
to circulate more rapidly and his emo- 
tions moved closer to the surface, I let 
him go out to the gang to learn the 
facts of life. My boy. 

Have you forgotten the trip we made 
into the Indian reservations and you 
came home and told the Rotary club 
those redskins were still un- 
civilized? That’s what you 
found out. But I learned that 
when an Indian boy reaches 
the age of adolescence his 
father takes him into the 
mountains for two weeks. 
They live together under the 
stars, and, lying there at 
night, the father tells his boy 
the story of creation and fills 
him with the traditions of the 
tribe. While you were talk- 
ing that day, I wanted to 
point out that my boy and 
the boys of the civilized fathers around 
me at that luncheon table were per- 
mitted to stumble onto the facts of life, 
usually from an unclean source. 

I believe in boy’s work; it was never 
needed more than it is needed today. 
But can’t the Rotarian part of me make 





“They live . . . under the stars.” 
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me realize that it ought to start 
home? That I can’t help form the c} 
acter of another boy until I have lea 
the art by my contact with my own 

You’re not so proud of me and 
not so proud of you. We’re both at f: 

I should first of all have made yx 
my own image and likeness and let 

be only those things that I was wil 

to be myself. I should have made 
honest and brave; honest to face 
truth and brave to speak it. I shou 
have accepted nothing stamped as ge 
uine until I had personally tested th: 
metal. 

We are both going somewhere. 
we going together? 

There shouldn’t be, of course, any R 
tary part of me. It ought to be all 
and I should be all Rotary. I shou 
never have joined Rotary until I knew 
something of it. But once in, I shoul 
have tried to find the real meaning 
the Ideal of Service. That would re 
quire of me that I think it through and 
come to my own interpretation, giver 
in the light of my own life and my ow: 
experience. Then we should have ad 
vanced together. 

If I had clearly understood and sin 
cerely accepted the philosophy of R: 
tary, I should have poured out my life 
in its expression. It would have streamed 
across the counter of my store and 
fluenced both my customers and mj) 
competitors. It would have found ex 
pression in community service. It would 
have led me to enlarge my vision of m) 
responsibility, first to this nation and 
then to all nations, so that I might ap- 
proach problems in the truest spirit of 
international helpfulness. 

Ten years! It isn’t so long. We are 
not so far apart that the breach cannot 
be healed. I believe I can bring you into 
me and let you grow in me, and I 
you. That much, at least, must be done. 
For Rotary is not static; it is dynamic. 
It is moving and we must not become 
separated again. 

More than 
that, as Rotary 
moves, it maj 
enter dangerous 
waters.. I owe it 


only for giving 
me you. I under 
stand it bette: 
now. I believe | 
can work out its 
philosophy. 
Then, filled with 
its spirit, I will 
try to help it, try to contribute my share 
toward charting a safe course for it to 
follow. 

You will help me, won’t you? We will 
work together until we are one! 

Yours hopefully, 

THOMAS. 


something, if 
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& GREAT deal is being said in these 
days about the dignity of labor. Much 
of it is sincere. But at times it sug- 

gests the lamentable operation of whistling 
to keep one’s courage up. 

Some go even further and urge us to 
adopt the harsh motto of the great Scot: 
|| “Blessed be drudgery.” They insist there 
Ee is a virtue in doing by rote something one 
does not like to do. 

Doubtless the shade of Thomas Carlyle 
will pardon the heresy if we dissent from 
his rigid doctrine. To drudge eight or 
nine hours a day in order to eat, to sleep, 
and to get a few frenzied hours of recrea- 
tion is not to live at all. Such a theory is 
too much like that insisted upon by Scho- 
penhauer—that human existence is some- 
thing to be endured, not enjoyed. 





All of which we consider nothing more 
than plain, unadulterated balderdash. We 
do not believe the good God put man into 
a beautiful world merely to look forward 
to the moment when he could get out of it. 

As a substitute for the depressing phil- 
osophy of Carlyle and Schopenhauer in 
this connection we much prefer that of the 
popular song of three or four years ago: 

Where do you work-a, John? 
At the Delaware Lackawann. 
What do you do-a, John? 

I push, I push, I push. 

Implied in these lilting lines is a wholly 
different viewpoint. Here is a rollicking 
pride in one’s job, a willingness to tell the 
world about it, a delight in celebrating it 
in song. It may sometimes be a drudgery 
—‘“I push, I push, I push’”—but it is al- 
Ways a satisfying one. It can be enjoyed 
even when it consists in endless repetition. 

That song is sung, and rightly, in hun- 
dreds of Rotary clubs. For no organiza- 
tion emphasizes the job more ardently 
than Rotary. One of the foundation stones 
of the movement is classifications. Every 
convention brings with it a sheaf of pro- 
posals to revise the Rotary scheme of 
things, but the classifications idea stands 
firm. For every Rotarian_knows in his 

















“Where Do You Work, John?” 


By DWIGHT MARVIN 


heart that the place a man occupies in the 
machinery of human endeavor should be 
a fundamental glory in his life. 

We all remember the story of the mediae 
val workmen. The first, when asked the 
question: “What are you doing here?” 
replied, “I am earning a crown a day.” 
The second answered, “I am a stone mason ; 
I am constructing a wall.’ But the third 
said, “I am helping to create a great cathe- 
dral for the worship of Almighty God.” 


- of these men were right. But with- 
p out the inner satisfaction of the third 
there could be little joy in the task. He too 
was being paid and he was fulfilling the 
duties of his guild. But he had a sense of 
pride in the mighty enterprise on which 
he was engaged. Under him alone “the 
unconscious stone to beauty grew.” 

So it isin Rotary. It is right and proper 
that the classification of a member is em- 
phasized equally with first-name fellow- 
ship and the spirit of service. It is wise 
that clubs should cling to the “trade talks” 
which have always been featured at some 
of their meetings. <A true Rotarian must 
feel an honest satisfaction in his business 
or profession and must approach it with a 
sublimated enthusiasm. That is Rotary; 
that is life abundant. 

Let us away with the old notion of eight 
hours to toil, eight hours to sleep, and eight 
hours to live. By addressing ourselves to 
our tasks joyously—“‘eager to work, eager 
to be happy”’—we can extend the living 
part of life to sixteen hours out of every 
twenty-four. 

In Kennedy’s “Servant in the House” 
the conversion of the hardened younger 
brother comes when he can cry, in pride 
and exultation: “Do you know who I am? 
I’m the drain-man!’’—consumed with a 
love for his lowly job instead of being 
ashamed of it. If Rotary, through its sys- 
tem of classifications, can similarly con- 
vert a few industrial, commercial, and 
professional sinners from the error of 
their ways, it will have made a real con- 
tribution to this work-a-day world. 
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“Think of the astonishment of a diplomatist of a hundred years ago, if he could survey this the 


rough and ready world in which we live.”’ 


VER the breakfast table we 
read the newspaper. Day af- 


ter day, the front page is bur- 

dened with cables from the 

Hague, from London, from Paris, from 
Geneva, from Berlin, and, last but not 
least from Washington. Columns are 
devoted to speeches and statements by 
Hoover, Briand, MacDonald, Strese- 
mann, Snowden, with an avalanche of 
explanation, comment, criticism, ap- 
proval. These eminent persons discuss 
the peace of the world, the size of armies 
and navies, the future of Palestine, the 
payment of debts and reparations, the 
rivalry of Russia and China, and any 
other international affair that arises, 
however delicate it may be and however 
momentous its importance to mankind. 
So accustomed have we become to 
these headlines in our newspapers that 
we are apt to take them for granted. 
A morning without some crisis some- 
where on this planet would be a dis- 
appointment. What we do not re- 
alize as yet is the fact that all this 
means a fundamental revolution in 


everything that has been included 
hitherto in the term, diplomacy. We 
have stepped out of a long past. We 
have stepped into an illimitable future. 

International affairs have been, until 
recently, a game played by the favored 
few according to rules of their own. 








Secrecy, craft, and guile were 
once the chief tools of the dip- 
lomat. Today, his methods are 
open and above-board and pub- 
lic opinion is becoming his 
court of last resort. The change 
is significant. It means added 
impetus toward a_ friendly, 
neighborly world. 








An ambassador had nothing to do with 
nations, as such. He was accredited by 
a king, to a king. As long as the king 
supported his actions, he was strictly a 
plenipotentiary, that is a man with 
power to decide things. Also his negotia- 
tions were confidential, and it might 
be a century or more before his papers 
were published. If he concluded a 
treaty, there was no guarantee that 
anybody would know anything about it. 
It might be wholly or in part withheld 
from the world. For the common people 
to enquire into affairs, so recondite, 
would have been at once sedition and 
sacrilege. 

It is easy to condemn this system. 
Yet it was the only system held to be 
possible. The world was illiterate. To 
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New 
Diplomacy 


By P.W. WILSON 


this day, the vast ma 
jority of mankind ca 
neither read nor writ 
and those who do read 
are not always incline 
to spend their tim 
reading about dip! 
macy. Under the ci 
cumstances, it was n 
wonder that commit 


should have been mad: 
behind people’s backs 
and that—to give on 
instance—thousands ot 
Russians should know 
so little of what wa 
happening that, whe: 
the Great War brok« 
out, they were unde 
impression — that 

their little Father, th 

Czar, had summoned 
them to fight, not against German, 
and Austria, but against that tradi 
tional enemy of Russia, namely Great 
Britain. It was this atmosphere of ig 
norance that served as a smoke screen 
for the old diplomacy. 

But how do we now stand? Think of 
the astonishment of a diplomatist of a 
hundred years ago—say Metternich, 
the Austrian, or Talleyrand of France, 
or Castlereagh, the Englishmen—if, for 
a single day, he could escape from hi 
tomb, resume his gold lace, finger his 
jewelled snuffbox, and with aristocrati( 
eye, survey this rough and ready world 
in which we live. 

Trains and steamships, radios and air 
planes, telephones and photography and 
automobiles—all these, doubtless, would 
overwhelm the Rip Van Winkle with a 
kind of nightmare. He would be stag 
gered by skyscrapers and bewildered b) 
womanhood; nor at the soda fountain, 
would he find it easy all at once to adapt 
a chocolate sundae to the idiosyncracies 
of his hereditary gout. 

What, however, would fill him with 
an ultimate horror would not be an) 
mechanical magic, perpetrated by wiz 
ards like Henry Ford, Marconi, and 
Edison, but a much more serious in- 
vasien of what he had come to regard 
as his inalienable right. To exchange 
the four legs of a horse for the six 





ments of every kind 
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CTOBE:R, 


nders of a motorcar is, after all, no 
at hardship, even for a marquis of 
incien régime. The real privilege 
he would be loathe to lose is some- 
word, that 
Rip Van 

privacy 


g more intimate. In a 
vilege privacy, and 
kle would learn that 
o more than a survival, where it does 


was 
soon 
vive, of a disappearing system of 


garchy. 


Ruthless Glare of the Limelight 

. is not only diplomacy that has to 
| submit to the realm of public opinion. 
There is no longer any- 
g hid that, at any may 
be made known. There is no home, 
ndividual that suddenly may not be 
nged into the ruthless limelight 
ch sweeps its revealing glare around 
Unless a man allows himself 


; life itself. 
moment, 


world. 
be known, he cannot obtain a position 
trust, he cannot enjoy the usual 
enities of the post office and the tele- 
me, of gas, electricity, and water. 
man ean withhold a knowledge of 
nself from society, without inflicting 
himself the penalty of an automatic 
tracism. 
Not long before his death, the elder 
rpont Morgan that the 
e would come when banks would be 
iilt of glass. Their assets, their li- 
bilities, and their operations would be 


remarked 


ibject to a penetrating scrutiny. A 
ank is today like one of those stores 
vhere safety is secured at night by 
eans of a lamp, always shining. 
Industry itself is discovering that se- 
ecy ends where organization begins. 
When letters are dictated to a stenog- 
rapher and carbon are filed, 
hen conversations are transmitted by 
elephone, when appointments are re- 
orded by secretaries, when processes are 
compared and standardized, when cap- 
ital is distributed among thousands of 
stockholders, and when products are ad- 
as specialties with a 


copies 


ertised 
nation-wide appeal, it is not pos- 
sible for a business to be, in the 
sense that it used to be, private 
and confidential. Business af- 
fairs have become public affairs. 
l'ransactions in hushed tones be- 
hind closed doors are becoming 
a thing of the past. Business 
today can only flourish in the 
light of publicity. 

Secrecy of every kind has be- 
come at once an anomaly and an 
anachronism. Magic yields to 
science. Religion has to make 
terms with reason. So with the 
dignified temple of diplomacy. 
It consists no longer of a secret 
shrine. The veil of that temple 
has been rent in twain from the 
to the bottom, and what 
used to be a mysterious grotto, 
seething with Delphic intrigue, 
is now revealed as the stage of 


top 


a theater on which the act however 


illustrious, must undertake his réle with 
the whole audience watching him. 


It almost seems as if we were arriving 


at that diplomatic millennium, fore 
shadowed by Woodrow Wilson in the 
first of his Fourteen Points, when he 


advocated “open convenants of peace, 


openly arrived at, after which there 
shall be no private international under 
standings of any kind, but diplomacy 


shall proceed always frankly and in the 
public view.” 


The very 


certain 


eagerness of statesmen in 


the 


the 


countries to manage 


press, 
ovel new 


situation in which they find themselves. 


indicates their anxiety 


Over editorials, they are as sensitive 


an actress over the press notices of 


as 

her performance. 
They are right. Knowledge is power. 
aa 


It is only so long as knowledge is 


stricted to governments that govern- 


ments can act as autocracies. Once dis 
seminate knowledge among the people, 
and the people become the masters of 


their Hence, the eave 


government, 
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ness of governments to contr ne ( 
On the one hand, they stimulate pro} 
aganda On the othe ha he 
endea\ apply censorsh 

Her ( there suc! i T 

stifle I n may appea ( ‘ 
But o1 ra time, and o1 ( 
countrie Whatever may i ng 
and its ¢ vagances s the se ur 
of the B means oft re 
opinion Nas been mobilized into a 
which not one of us—whether hi 
the greatest statesman the } 
workman—dares to challeng Ch 
porte) mere individual, scouting 
for scooy He is the priest of a pul 
licity on which every nation, in greate) 
or less degree, is beginning to insi 
With the progress of education, there 
has been evolved a new principle « 


democracy) 


In the year 1776, the 


Ame} 


ople asserted that the man wh 


ican pe 

paid a tax should have the right to vot 
for the man who levied the tax. Today 
the right to vote is not enough The 
citizen ilso asserting ‘ ht 
RiOW., 

“No Safety Without Secrecy? 
rWCHE main assumption on which the 

old diplo macy was based, has broker 

down. It was argued there was no safet 


except 


in secrecy. The common peopl 


were foolish and headstrong. It 
they were consulted, they would 
plunge the world into all kind 


of wars and adventures; dij 


macy was only safe in the | 

of WISé€ old gentlemen, I 
quietly in their arm-chai al 
applying a superior sagac t 


“It was argued that there was no safety except in secrecy. 
The common people were foolish and headstrong.” 


situations as they arose. 


That nations have sometim« 
shouted for war, is true enougt 
That newspapers have some 


times fomented international ill 


feeling, is also true. But it 


safe to say that, in the whole 
course of history, there ha 
never been a war that statesmen 
might not have prevented and 
never a war that statesmen did 
not provoke. To stir up the peo 
ples to war, to organize the peo 
ples for war, to force the people 


into war, has been a chief aim of 


the old diplomacy. To suggest 
that the peoples, left to them 
selves, have demanded war, i 
falsifying history. On the con 


trary, the famous question why 
the boys the banks of the 
Mississippi should have to fight 
the boys on the 
Danube, has expressed the dread 


on 


banks of the 


and hatred for war which has 
always been an instinct in the 
heart of man. 

The tremendous fact which 


emerges is that wars have been 
an infliction by the Few on the 
Many, and that democracy is a 
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means whereby the Many can restrain 
the destructive impulses of the Few. 
A hundred years ago, what was said 
by the diplomatist, behind closed doors, 
could be taken as the last word. His 
decisions were edicts, which the nations 
affected had to accept. Today, diplo- 
macy is not the last word. It is only 
the first word. It is no more than a 
preparatory process. The plenipoten- 
tiaries are only semipotentiaries. They 
propose. But it is the people who dis- 
pose of their proposals. 

While, therefore, it is still the custom 
of diplomatists to meet around a table, 
converse quietly, and express their 
minds with a freedom which would be 
impossible if reporters were present, 
they can only discuss. They cannot de 
cide. The world is today asserting the 
right of ratification—that same right 
which was included in the Constitution 
of the United States. The diplomatist 
knows from the first that whatever he 
says and does will be subjected later to 
the light of day. Just as parliaments 
and congresses have the prerogative to 
determine domestic legislation, so have 
they become the authority over inter 
national treaties and agreements. It 
may not be true as yet that secret 
diplomacy has been abolished. To the 
conduct of all business, there must be a 
measure of secrecy. 3ut diplomacy, in 
so far as it is secret, is only a pre 
liminary to a later submission of the 
issues to the will of the people. 


Nations are today suspicious of 
diplomatic concealments; and no won- 
der. The historian has been delving 
into the archives of governments, hither- 
to held to be confidential. These records 
have created an unpleasant impression. 
Many of them are found to be little 
better than the turns and twists of 
fraudulent crime. Few and far between 
are the state secrets which can be con- 
doned as innocent. The secrecy has 
been due, not to any desire to conserve 
a national or international interest, but 
to the fear of what would be the dis- 
cussion and the protests if the marked 
cards were laid frankly on the table. 

The method of the diplomat has had 
to be completely transformed. He used 
to be a courtier. He is now a politician. 
He used to depend on the lift of an eye- 
brow, a compliment to royalty, a touch 
of flattery to some great lady. He has 
now to depend less on manner and more 
on matter. He must state his case, his 
whole case, and nothing but his case. 
He must so state the case that it will 
be understood and approved by millions 
of more or less vigilant citizens of his 
own and other countries. What used 
to be innuendo is now oratory and what 
used to be negotiation is now eloquence. 

The whole of this amazing develop- 
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ment, so we submit, tends toward 
preservation of peace. Consider 
happened in August, 1914. Cou! 
happen today? We think not. 

was a world in which millions of 
and women were travelling and resi 

in countries other than their own: j; 
which billions on billions of dollars 
been invested by nations in foreign 
curities; in which a vast oversea ti 
had been developed; in which arts 
sciences and religions were associat, 
irrespective of political frontiers. Sud 
denly, the old diplomacy tore this w 
apart. For people who had to live the 
life of each day as it came, there was n 
warning. Their interests, financial, 
domestic, cultural, were cynically 
nored. Diplomacy claimed and ex 
cised what can only be called the license 
of the anarchist. 

Under the new diplomacy, howeve: 
crude as it may seem to be and howeve1 
vacillating in its results, such an i: 
famous conspiracy against the human 
race would be exposed. At Geneva, 
nowhere else, there would be an o 
burst of plain speaking. Small nations, 
thus threatened, would make _ th: 
voices heard. Among big nations, there 
would be at least some that would have 
the courage to speak out. The brink of 
the precipice would be seen, yawning i1 
all its dim immensity. If governments 
wanted to take the plunge, it is unce: 
tain whether peoples would follow then 
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“By means of the press, opinion has been mobilized into a force which not one of us dares to challenge.” 
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“The Wicked City” 


Pertinent comment on the reputation of Rotary’s next convention city 


By HOWARD VINCENT O'BRIEN 


2 NCE upon a time there was a 
certain gentleman from, let 
us say, Verona, who found 
himself obliged to visit Chi- 

He had heard a great deal about 
wicked city, the dreadful site of 


Pullman strike, the Haymarket 
ts, the Cronin murder, the “em- 
med beef” scandal, the Iroquois 


eatre disaster, the Loeb-Leopold case, 
‘ the St. Valentine’s day massacre. 
It was universally conceded to be the 

ne of ugliness, violence and shame; 

| only business of the most extreme 
gence could have conquered his nat- 
iral reluctance to visit it. 

He came, went to the leading hotel, 
ind had no sooner signed his name to 

register than two desperadoes 
tepped up to the desk and shot one of 
the clerks! 

Henry Justin Smith and Lloyd Lewis, 
ournalists both, and authors of “Chi- 
cago: The History of Its Reputation,*” 

which is, I think, by far the best- 
balanced book on the subject—must 
have: had in mind that gentleman of 
Verona and the millions like him 
throughout the world who are convinced 
that Sodom and Gomorrah were sanctu- 
aries of sweetness and light compared 
to the place which H. G. Wells once 
characterized as “a lapse from 
civilization.” 

But the fact always 
outruns the explana- 
tion. Useless to ex- 
plain that the leading 
characters in that in- 
cident were not pro- 
fessional criminals, 
but merely a pair of 
drug-crazed unfortu- 
nates whose first ap- 
pearance in amateur 
banditry was marred 
by a quite accidental— 
and quite incidental 
murder: useless to 
protest that though I have lived 
all my life in Chicago, as did 
my father and grandfather before me, 
none of us has ever been robbed 
or witnessed violence: useless to cite 
the opposing fact that I have been 
robbed in Paris, swindled in London 
and seen homicide in Rome. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
Chicago is no better and no worse than 


*CHICAGO: The History of Its Reputation, 
by Henry Justin Smith and Lloyd Lewis. Har- 


court Brace & Company, New York, N. Y 
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Photo: Courtesy of 
Chicago Historical 
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Its murder rate, for 


any other city. 
example, is notably inferior to that of 
many other American cities, its rank 


being somewhere between 20th and 
40th, depending on the statistician. Its 
streets are quite strikingly free of the 
solicitation by prostitutes so rampant 
in most of the world’s great cities. 
Crime has received a degree of pub- 
licity out of all proportion to its actual 
prevalence—a fact that oddly enough 
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Looking south on Michigan Avenue from 
the top of the Medinah Athletic Club. Ex- 
tending from Michigan Avenue to the right 
(on the south bank of the Chicago River 
is Wacker Drive, a two-level thoroughfare. 
In. Oval—The south bank of the river, in 
1834, showing approximately the same spot 
pictured above as it looked less than a 
hundred years ago. 


can be construed to redound to Chi- 
cago’s credit. The newspapers empha- 
size crime and catastrophe, and the 
lurid headlines, losing nothing in trans- 
mission, are flashed to every corner of 
the world, to deepen an already pro- 
found conviction that fire, murder and 
sudden death are the outstanding char- 
acteristics of Chicago life. 

But the very prominence’ which 
Chicago newspapers give to crime is 
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really a proof of its relative paucity. 
What is “news” if not that which is a 
deviation from the normal? If crime 
were not a rarity, it would not be news; 
and so, only when reports of violence 
cease to shriek at us from the front 
page will it be time to agree that Chi- 
cago is really as bad as the rest of 
the world thinks it is. 

Chicago politics also gets more than 
its share of inaccurate publicity, and 
thé conclusions drawn are not always 
just. One summer when I was in Paris, 
everyone was gasping at the barbarous 
bombings said to have accompanied a 
Chicago election, and my _ French 
friends wondered how I dared to return 
to such a savage place—all the inhabi- 
tants of which, according to le Matin, 
And yet, 
at that very moment, a whole army 


were “in the grip of terror.” 


of police and soldiery were trying to 
take Leon Daudet from his royalist 
stronghold on the Place de Rome, and 
the Boulevard Sebastopol still showed 
scars of what the law-abiding French 
communists had done to it. 

To be sure, the political life of Chi- 
cago is nothing for the Chicagoan to 
be proud of. It is, indeed, something 
to be ashamed of, and there are few 
Chicagoans who would not change it 
if they could. But it is a difficult 
problem. With the complication of an 
extremely heterogeneous foreign-born 
population, freed from the rigorous con- 
trol of old world life, and not yet accus- 


Above—A _ ‘“‘close-up” 
of one of the pair of 
Indian equestrian sta- 
tues (shown in the pic- 
ture below) by the 
Yugoslavian sculptor, 
Ivan Mestrovic. 


Photo: Kaufmann & Fabry; Chicago 
A photograph showing the Michigan Avenue and Grant Park Esplanade (now nearing completion) a part of the huge 
Chicago lake front development scheme. 





tomed to the liberty of the new, it is 
inevitable that demagoguery should 
flourish, and that there should be such 
Alice-in-Wonderland grotesqueries as a 
Mayor of pure British ancestry gaining 
the attention of the world by his violent 
attacks on the British empire. 
Chicago suffers more than most cities 
from the conflict between urban and 
rural ideals, the divergence between 
Latin and Nordic mores so clearly set 
forth by the French author of “America 
Comes of Age.” And the as-yet un- 
solved problem of the negro has its 
evil repercussions in politics. But the 
world seems to overlook the fact that 
the idiocies of petty politics are to be 
found in any community enjoying the 
democratic form of government—that, 


Photo: Art 
Institute of 
Chicago 
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indeed, there is a degree of idiocy to }y 
found in any government, democrat), 
or otherwise. 

Chicago’s best-known occupation jg 
the packing and export of cattle, anq 
by many people the city is supposed ¢, 
be entirely given over to slaughte, 
houses—the City of Pigs. The stock 
yards is considered the most important 
“sight,” and visitors from abroad usy. 
ally make it one of their first ports of 
call. True, it is one of the city’s prin 
cipal industries, and therefore impo 
tant. But it is by no means the most 
interesting or important thing about 
Chicago. 

The authors of “Chicago: The His 
tory of Its Reputation” are well awar 
of that fact. They have given industry 
its due share of attention, and no mor 
That is why their book is of such exce 
lence. Without neglecting the economi 
factors upon which all civilization 
based, and with due heed to necessary 


statistical information, they have pro- 
duced a work of satisfying proportion, 


a work which reiterates the well-know) 
fact that man—even the man who re 
sides in Chicago—does not live by bread 
alone. 

The title of the book seems to me ir 
a way, unfortunate, because Chicago’s 
reputation, good or bad, is of no es: 
cial importance. 
boasts of his city’s greatness, its pecu 
liar energy and richness, simply knows 
nothing of history or of other lands 


At left—A view of 
Chicago, in 1845, look 
ing from the west to 
ward the lake front 
From a woodcut in the 
Chicago Historical 
Society Collection 


The Chicagoan who 
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\t Right—Chicago Art Insti- 
. showing the bronze lions 
that guard the entrance, the 
work of Edward Kemeys, 
American sculptor. 


fists 


e have been many urban 
clomerations, both rich and 
rgetic; and over some of 
the lion and the lizard 
hold court in the ruins of 
ent grandeur. 
But one who does know 
nething of other cities and 
other times is struck by cer- 
tain peculiarities about Chi- 
cago that make it unique. 
For one thing, it is extraordi- 
narily large in proportion to 
population. Its area per 
capita is probably greater 
than that of any other great 
city. Stretching along the 
lake shore for nearly thirty 
miles, it houses a population 
of some three million people 
in an area of over two hun- 
dred square miles. The com- 
mon man of Chicago has an 
incommon allotment of space. Houses 
are set back from the streets and apart 
from each other. There are tenements, 
but compared to other great cities, they 
ire few and decreasing. 

Those are facts, and verging per- 
ilously on statistics. It is terribly easy 
to grow statistical about Chicago, and 
ven Mr. Smith and Mr. Lewis yielded, 
I think, over much to the temptation. 
Nothing is more futile than to give 
facts about Chicago. Before they can 
be put into type, the city has changed 
and made them valueless. It is doubt- 
ful if ever before in the history of the 
world a community has grown with 
such speed. Never before has it been 
possible for one individual to see before 
his eyes the spectacle of a frontier 
block-house becoming a metropolis. 
One can leave Paris or London for a 
lifetime, and return to find things ap- 
proximately as they were. One cannot 
leave Chicago for a month. Many Eu- 
ropeans dwell in the homes of their 
ancestors. Rare is the Chicagoan who 
lives in his father’s house, or even in 
his father’s neighborhood. Rare, in 


——— 
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fact, is the Chicagoan who lives in the 
house he occupied last year. All is 
change, everywhere buildings being torn 
down, everywhere the staccato clamor 
of the riveters as new ones go up. 
Streets are in a deplorable state. As 
fast as they are paved, they are torn 
up for new lighting and power con- 
duits, new telephone cables, new sewers, 
new water mains. Yesterday’s boule- 
vard is ruthlessly torn up for today’s 
motor highway, widened, straightened, 
and curves banked. Great buildings 
melt away like butter on a hot griddle 
that a kink in the river may be untan- 
gled. 


The Overnight Change 
YVERYWHERE there is movement. 


Yesterday, the commission mer- 
chants formed a picturesque clutter ona 
street near the river, a street redolent 
of fruit and spices and what little his- 
tory the city possesses. Suddenly, as if a 
giant’s hand had swept them away, 
they vanished and their buildings with 
them, giving place to a boulevard which 
for beauty alone can challenge compari- 





Above— Buckingham Foun 
tain, central figure of the geo 
metrically designed park a 
part of Chicago’s down-town 
lake-front development 


son with anything in the 
world. 

How long will the new 
quarters last? Who knows? 
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Chicago was as planless 
a cowpath 
their 
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seemed des 


wasteful 
built 


what 


as 
men resi 
in 
cratic only to have 
the 
other upsetting spin. In fat 


quarter, 


economic wheel take an 
away Washington a policy of 
restricted emigration was 
adopted, there was a shortag: 


of unskilled labor, and a great 


ols “4 influx of negroes from the 
ee Southern states began. Al 
Satie’ most overnight, the neighbor- 


hood began to swarm with the 
newcomers, and the palace 
were soon tenantless, as their 
owners fled northward. There followed 
another turn of the wheel, with “busi- 
ness” and the apartment house 
croaching, and the poor millionaire now 
knows not where to lay his head. Fac 
tories which a few years ago were on 
the outskirts of the city suddenly find 
themselves surrounded—at a 
tance, to be sure—by apartments 


en- 


safe dis 
ana 
business buildings. 

Things like this happened again 
again, until the mighty concept of the 
Chicago Plan came to fruition. Wit) 
the exception of the plans evolved by 
autocrats like Peter the and 
Napoleon, no city has ever before taken 
such definite and concrete steps to con 
trol and guide its growth. 

When the Chicago Plan 
broached, people called it 
But Chicago is a youthful city, 
might almost say a juvenile city. It 
bubbles with the confident optimism of 


ant 


Great 


was first 
visionary. 


one 


youth. It was shackled by no prece- 
dents, its vitality was hampered by no 
doubts. It was the city, remember, 
which had invented the skyscraper. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Business Man and the Schools 


Are we giving intelligent consideration to school problems? 


ODERN civ: 
ilization is 
what it is, 
we are told 

on all sides, because of 
business, that business is 
the great civilizer, that 
although it is the oldest 
of the arts it is the new- 
est of th professions, 
and that it has ideals as 
high as those of the 
“learned” professions of 
our forefathers. 
Commercial 
were the first to be added 
of the vocational subjects 
in our public schools, 
and as early as 1895 the 


subjects 


common. schools __ intro- 
duced them to meet the 
demands for more practi- 
cal subjects in the curric- 
ulum. Colleges began to 
teach finance as early as 
1881; then in 1908 Har- 
vard University estab- 
lished a graduate school 
for business administra- 
tion. Hence business is 
a profession fully ar- 
rived, and the business 
man takes his place be- 
side the minister, the doc- 
tor, the lawyer and the 
educator. 

If these fairly repre- 
sent the business man in 
the world today, if these 
praiseworthy accounts of the evolution 
of business are accurate, how then shall 
we square them with the popular view, 
with what might be called the Menck- 
enese picture? 

There was a time in the memory of 
most of us, we must admit, when “busi- 
ness was business,” when it was as- 
sumed that “All trades have their 
tricks,” and young men destined for 
business were advised to “begin at the 
bottom” to learn them. Advertising had 
its beginning in infamy, Mr. Ernest 
Calkins tells us, and tradesmen were 
not, at one time, regarded as of very 
high social standing. A “Yankee trick” 
was laughed at, and a dealer considered 
himself honest so long as he did not 
deliberately cheat his customers, but 
held no scruples about the customer who 
cheated himself. 

The evolution of business is as fas- 
cinating as the evolution of Man. In 
origin it was selfish, and remained so 


Illustration by 
A. H. Winkler 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 







“Something like an hour a day to devote to self-improvement.” 


for a long while, but now business has 
evolved to the point of being the most 
service-giving of. activities. “A busi- 
ness,” Mr. Edward A. Filene says, “in 
order to have the right to succeed, must 
be of real service to the community.” 
“What else than trade,” Dean Shailer 
Mathews asks, “could have taught men 
to be honest?” and adds later, for busi- 
ness does more than make money. It 
makes morals.” “Thomas A. Edison, 
Henry Ford, F. W. Woolworth, John 
Wanamaker, Marshall Field, C. M. 
Schwab, E. H. Harriman, and J. J. Hill, 
all achieved their success through the 
magnitude and quality of the service 
rendered the community,” Dr. Usher of 
Harvard writes. 

But the enigma is before us. In con- 
tradistinction to what these men have 
said, we have the popular picture of 
the Babbitts and the Dodsworths. In the 
minds of some writers, we have the 
business man, and if he is an American, 


pictured as unimaginati, 
selfish, veneered, whol! 
absorbed. in “bigger and 
better business,” interested 
in nothing that is not 
“practical.” Which is ¢} 
true picture? Is one 
dream and the other a y 
ality? Does one live 
Poictesme and the other j; 
New York or Chicago? 

All sorts of animady 
sions have been thrust at 
the business man. We dis 
cover now, for instan 
that in a group of occupa 
tional classes composed oi 
professional, clerical], 
skilled labor, semi-skilled 
labor, business, and ur 
skilled labor, business men 
know less about thei: 
schools than any class 
save unskilled labor, and 
but little more than that 
class. This informatio: 
comes aS a _ surprise 
most of us, regardless 0! 
our occupation. 

The information 
based on an_ extensiv 
survey made by Dr. Wi! 
liam H. Todd of Columbia 
University, who received 
replies from 7,000 parents 
of Grade VI pupils widel; 
distributed throughout th 
United States, to a ques- 
tionnaire designed to find 
out what citizens really know about 
their schools. Dr. Todd submitted two 
sets of twenty-five questions each, cov- 
ering the eight categories of board 
education, superintendent of schools, or- 
ganization, pupils, teachers, curricu- 
lum, buildings, and finance. None 0! 
these questions was specialized, none o! 
them was advanced. Yet from the re- 
plies Dr. Todd concludes: 

“On the whole, citizens know just 
about 50 per cent of what is most de 
sirable, even necessary, for them to 
know about their schools to enable them 
to give reasonably intelligent considera- 
tion to public-school affairs. The aver- 
age information score made by all cases 
from all cities was 499 out of a possible 
1,000 points. 

“It is incorrect to state that citizens 
know nothing about their schools. There 
are some who know practically nothing 
as indicated by this examination.” 

Dr. Todd found that the arithmetic 
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nean of re- a 

ponses, on 4a : 
vasis of twenty- 
five questions, 
for the various 
ceupationa l 
groups to be: 
professional, 
17.64 questions 
correct; clerical, 
15.64; skilled 
labor, 14.76; 
semi-skilled la- 
bor, 14.82; busi- 
ness men, 14.35; 
inskilled labor 
13.35. 

Most of our 
boards of edu- 
cation in the 
nore  progres- 
sive cities are 
business men. 
We select them 
purposely, 
whenever we 
an persuade them to serve, because of 
their superior knowledge of finance, be- 
cause of their experience in meeting 
administrative problems, and because 
they represent and understand the pub- 
lic at large. We do not expect them 
to have specialized knowledge of edu- 
cational matters. But Dr. Todd’s 
list of questions required very little 
technical or specialized knowledge. His 
questions were for the most part very 
elementary. Howbeit, the business men 
who answered the questions did not 
know these elementary facts, facts con- 
sidered by Dr. Todd, and doubtless he 
consulted other specialists, elemental 
and necessary to enable a person to 
vote reasonably intelligent on school 
matters. 

Where Should We Begin? 

YINCE this discovery was merely a 
iJ matter of course, facts which grew 
out of an honest attempt to discover 
what our citizens do know about their 
publie schools, and not done with any in- 
tention to discredit the business men, 
men of this newest profession should 
take note of the findings and try to 
profit from them. The place to begin 
to learn is where one’s knowledge leaves 
ff. The place to begin to teach is 
where the student is. 

Any scientific parcelling out of time 
will result in the allowance of some- 
thing like an hour a day for the average 
person to devote to self-improvement. 
If it should be the matter of physical 
exercise, regularly carried out this hour 
a day would enable a person to accom- 
plish a great deal. But assume that the 
business man should care to make a spe- 
cial study of the public schools of his 
city and state, where should he begin? 
Unless a man has been more or less 
closely associated with the educational 
world during the last two decades, he 





“Tradesmen were not . . . regarded as of very 
high social standing.” 


— will find it prac- 


tically a new 
field. It is a 
field of intrica- 


cies and of mys- 
teries to the 
ordinary lay- 
man; it touches 
life in all its 


phase s. There is 








an art of teach- 
ing, and a sci- 

teach- 
ing; there are 


ence of 


principles of 
teaching, and 
teaching. There 
is school man- 
agement, and 
school adminis- 
School 
authorities must 
know something 


of finance, some- 


tration. 


thing of curric- 
building, 
something of adolescent psychology, and 


ulum 


a great deal about human nature. 

I suspect the general ignorance of the 
public concerning its schools is explain- 
able largely on the ground that the 
schools and educational science have 
progressed more rapidly than the pub- 
lic’s ability and facilities for keeping 
up with them. I do not believe I am a 
traitor to the cause when I say that I 
believe we have gone about as far as 
we should in educational 
theory and educational 
science until the laymen 
catch up with us. Our next 
job, I believe, is to direct 
more effort toward explain- 
ing to the people what we 
have already done, and why) 
we did it. Having won 
the confidence of the public, 
educators have been allowed 
to advance faster than that 
same public could follow 
without special educational 
publicity, which has not 
been given them to any con- 
siderable degree. 

With the ideals set by the 
leaders in business, there is 
getting to be very little 
room in the profession, how- 
ever new it may be, for the 
few Babbitts and veneered 
go-getters. Furthermore, 
Babbittry of this variety i 
not confined to the business 
group. Americans are 
known proverbially as being 
particularly gifted in rodo- 
montade. We have a special gift of 
vain-gloriousness that makes it easy 
to tell what fine things we have in our 
town whenever we happen to be some- 
where else. 

Knowledge of a thing so complex as 
our modern education requires a con- 





“Every profession 
has its quacks.” 
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siderable number of first-hand contacts 
to acquaint one with its mechanism. 
The average schoolboard is rela 
numerically, and _ the 
Unfor- 
tunately there are not a great many 


tively small 


changes are not very frequent. 


business men who will give of their time 
and talent to look after school matters; 
hence there are not a great many men 
in any community who have a chance to 
learn first-hand of educational proce 
dure. No one doubts that all should 


know more than they do, that they could 
vote more intelligently if they did, but I 
feel reasonably sure a great many pe} 
sons vote in all elections without a 
passing grade of fifty per cent on what 
they are voting. It is pathetically tru 
that men in all walks of life are influ 
enced in their voting by outside influ 
ences more than by cold-blooded reason. 
When we recall, as one example, that 


¢ 


the average intelligence of the people of 
the United States at the time of the 
World War was that of a normal thi: 
teen-year-old boy, there might be fu 
ther excuse for low scores. 


Education and Business 

G lagers is no effort on my part to 

condone any one’s ignorance of our 
schools, and certainly I have no ex- 
pressed desire to commiserate the busi- 
ness man who can not pass an elemen- 
tary test on his public schools. Being 
interested in both professions—business 
and teaching—I am doubly eager to 
effect an understanding be 
tween them. Education has 
learned much from business 
in the past, and I feel sure 
that in the future it will 
learn even more. As Mr. 
Owen D. Young said in his 
dedicatory address at the 
opening of the Harvard 
Business School buildings 
in 1927: “Not only will 
scholars go into our fac- 
tories and exchanges, but 
men trained in business will 
go back into the halls of 
learning.” 

My observation leads me 
to conclude that the modern 
business man wants to learn 
more about his schools. He 
wants his service to extend 
to them. Frequently he does 
not know how to help. I 
believe he wants to find out 
about the schools and to 
help his city have the best 
Whenever 
a business man sees the 
need for new buildings, or a 
general rise in teachers’ salaries, he is 


schools possible. 


ready to support the measure. 
Nothing has convinced me more firmly 
of this than my observation of business 
men’s organizations. I give some spe- 
cific and personal illustrations. 
In a town of four thousand in South- 











eastern Iowa, the boys had no place to 
practise basketball. The Rotary club 
of that little city found them a place 
and saw that it was properly heated 
and kept clean. The same club has a 
standing committee that looks after the 
Boy Scouts. Less than thirty miles west 
of this town is another, somewhat 
larger. One night I judged a high-school 
debate between the local school and a 
strong rival. When I was shown to my 
seat, I noticed several rows of seats 
which seemed to be reserved. Within a 
few minutes after I was seated a group 
of fifty men came in and were ushered 
to those reserved seats in the center. 
They were a group of business men 

of the city who attended the debate in 
a body. When the high-school coach 
won the state championship in debate, 
the business men presented him with a 
3uick motor-car. 

In Omaha, once a year, I believe it 
is, the Rotarians invite certain boys to 
attend their meeting, and any boy who 
gets an invitation considers it the high- 
est of compliments, for only boys of 
promise are invited. I was a guest at 
one of the business men’s clubs of my 
own city last spring, and that evening 
the cause of the local troops of Boy 
Scouts was presented and a considerable 
sum donated. The athletic field used by 
the high schools and the college runs 
east and west, and the boys find it dif- 
ficult to face the sun so much of the 
time during a football game. A few 
weeks ago representatives from the 
various organizations of the city met 
with representatives from the college 
and agreed to finance a plan to build 
another field which would run north 
and south. 

I am sure I am not telling a thing 
new to any reader of this mag- 
azine, but I cite these as illus- 
trations of the keen interest I 
have noticed that business men 
take in educational matters. I 
am sorry to say that it would 
not surprise me if many of the 
men who have been _ instru- 
mental in putting across the 
projects I have mentioned 
could make a passing grade on 
the most elementary questions 
concerning the schools in their 
respective communities. They 
should, and I believe they are 
on the right road to find out 
much they would not otherwise 
learn. That magnanimous proj- 
ect of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in 
sponsoring an _ interchamber 
health conservation contest is 
certainly not going to be void 
of direct help to the school chil- 
dren of every city participating in 
the contest. One thing is sure, if 
the business men of the United States 
are ignorant of their public-school lore, 


they are not lacking in interest in what 
the public schools are doing for our 
land. 

Victor H. Hanson, publisher of “The 
Birmingham News,” maintains scholar- 
ships in five Alabama colleges for gradu- 
ates of accredited Alabama high schools. 
These scholarships cost Mr. Hanson 
about $10,000 a year. More than 400 
men have been educated through the 
interest Joseph Pulitzer had in higher 
education. George W. Childs, Miss Ellen 
B. Scripps, and Cyrus H. Curtis are 
other illustrations of journalists, or pub- 
lishers of magazines and newspapers, 
who have contributed largely toward 
the education of worthy young men and 
women. 


“The Public Be—Served” 

‘VERY profession has its quacks, has 
its members of which no one is par- 
ticularly proud; and too frequently these 
are the men and women who are singled 
out and by which the profession is rated. 
It is in the memory of every reader of 
this article, doubtless, that a business 
man said, “The public be damned.” 
That slogan does not belong to the 
modern régime in business, big or little. 
The slogan of modern business is more 
nearly, “The public be served,” and that 
public includes the common schools. 
Modern competition is still furnishing 
life to trade, but it is not making ene- 
mies of those engaged in business. Busi- 
ness men are business friends who co- 
operate in their studies of conditions, 
in their advertising; they are Rotarians 
who dine together weekly, who foster 
Boy Scout organizations, who see that 
they have a city beautiful, healthful, 
and happy. There is, I suspect, less ani- 
mosity, less professional jealousy among 
business men than among educators, or 
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‘‘He knew 
Mother 
and Dad 
were 
literally 
hanging 
on his 
words.”’ 
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even among ministers of the gospel. (; 
their stress on practical things we may 
not approve, of their total absorpti 
in making a profit we may not sanction, 
and the older the profession grows, the 
less this Babbittry will be emphasize 
Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of New York 
City, said in an address before the 
Alumni Federation of New York U; 
versity two years ago: “Do not for o: 
moment, however, get the idea that your 
country’s material progress is of chief. 
est importance. Let me, if you wil! 
impress upon you that our materia 
progress is but the product of th 
imagination and spirit which must fill 
us if we are in even small measure t, 
fulfill the destiny which opportunity has 
held out to us... . Learn to trust your 
fellows. Learn to believe that their mo- 
tives are as honest as yours. Be gener- 
ous in your judgments. Only in these 
ways can you live up to the high ideal: 
which this institution has set for yor 
and which your country relies upon you 
to fulfill.” 

I do believe business men would get 
even more pleasure out of their service 
to the schools if more of them woulé 
give of their time as members of boards 
of education. Doubtless they hear so 
much of school taxes, school finance, 
school bonds, that they Have the idea 
that the only support the school needs 
is financial. This is not true, any more 
than it is true to believe that we have 
done our duty toward our family when 
we have supported them in happiness 
and comfort. Money is not all of life no 
matter where we look. It is not all of 
a successful Rotary club, not all of a 
church. Neither is it all that is needed 
to make a successful school. That stor) 
so frequently told at civic organizations 
of the rich banker who gave his twelve- 
year-old son a deed to one hour of his 
time each day for the next eight years 
to be used as the son should ask has 
its point when reduced to one hour a 
week should a father spend it in visit- 
ing the schools. 

Somehow Mother has the reputation 
of doing all the visiting of schools, and 
this has given her an apparently un- 
founded reputation of knowing more 
about schools than Father, but accord- 
ing to Dr. Todd’s test this is not true. 
Mother knows more about some things 
concerning the school, but Father’s gen- 
eral average is a little higher. 

Our schools should be directed by 
boards composed of the biggest and most 
successful business and professional men 
and women of the community, but some- 
times we find schools directed by people 
of small affairs and small administra- 
tive and financial ability, because men of 
big affairs say they are “too 
busy.” Really it is a big chance 
they are missing, a mighty big 
chance to serve their commun- 
ity at first-hand. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Rotary Personalities 











Dr. Luis Machado, president of the Rotary 
Club of Havana, attended the recent in- 
ter-district meeting of Cuban and Florida 
Rotarians. One of his announced objec- 
tives for the year is the development of 
closer relations between his club and the 
clubs of South Florida. He is a lawyer, 
one of the youngest club presidents in 
Rotary, and a brother of the president 
of the Cuban Republic. 


Don Manuel Leon Sanchez, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Mexico City, was sig- 
nally honored by the city of Granada, 
Spain, as a Favorite Son, in recognition of 
his success in compiling a biography of 
its distinguished men. He is an editor and 
publisher, and widely known in the 
literary and business circles of both 
Mexico and Spain. 


» 

















Gerrit John Diekema of Holland, Mich- 
igan, recently appointed U. 5. Minister to 


The Netherlands by President Hoover, 
qualifies for his post as a master of 


Dutch history and an experienced leg 
lator, having served as Speaker of 
state senate and as a member of Congress 
He is president of the Rotary Club of 
Holland, Michigan 























Below: Antonio Stefano Benni employs 
thousands of workmen in the electrical 
plant at Milan, Italy, of which he is the 
head. He is president of the General 
Fascisti Industrial Confederation, a 
member of the Grand Council, and 
known as a prodigious worker, but he 
still finds time to take an active part in 
Rotary. 


















L. Urwick, O.B.E., M. C., M.A., director 
of the International Management Insti 
tute, Geneva, is an authority on industrial 
manager 
production in many large English fac 





ent. He has had charge af 


tories and has written many brochures 

on modern factory management Re 

cently he addressed the Zurich Rotary 

Club on the subject of “Re:ionalization 
in Industry.” 








Leon M. Conwell, first president of th 
Rotary Club of Somerville, Mass.. and 
mayor of the city, recently received the 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
Temple University, Philadelphia, which 
was founded by hi« father, the Rev. Dr 
Russell H. Conwell, famed author of the 
extensively quoted lecture, “Acres of 
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A Homily on Courtesy 


than ordinary etiquette. A man may go through 
the schools and be graduated from a great univer- 
sity yet be tremendously hampered for life and 
leadership because his intelligence or his study has 
failed to include this item. 

We do not mean by this the ordinary conventions 
of society. They can be acquired readily—painted 
or veneered over a very rough surface. If one has 
a reasonable appearance and an average facility at 
imitation he can quickly be groomed into an ac- 
ceptable dinner companion. 

But there is a courtesy which goes deeper than 
this—a courtesy whose roots are in character and 
whose flower is in an appreciation of the position 
of the other fellow. It is indeed the Golden Rule 
in practice. It reminds one of that definition of a 
gentleman which Cardinal Newman offers in one 
of his books—‘“‘one who strives never to cause pain.” 

It is all very well to be clever in expressing one’s 
views—if they convince rather than hurt. It is fine 
to be dynamic—if one is not also destructive. To 
capture the heart is far more difficult and desirable 
than to capture the brain; and the capture of the 
heart can come only through kindness. 

Most of the troubles of organizations like Rotary 
clubs originate in the man who, though efficient, is 
not deft enough in forwarding his views. Some- 
times he is a bull in a china-shop; sometimes he is 
merely one who protests too much. He sees only 
his own side of the case and, in stating it, he wounds 
or he causes the opposition to bristle into irritated 
strength. Truth is not always its own justification. 
There are ways of being true which win converts; 
and there are ways which can ruin a cause. There 
is a courtesy which concedes the rights of opponents 
so generously that it disarms them and wins its 
case. Organization leaders must always be “‘as wise 


r i HE study of courtesy is something much deeper 
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as serpents and as harmless as doves.” A spark 
in a powder magazine threatens much more than 
the powder. 


The Wisdom of the Visionary 


OTARIANS will fail if they get it into their 

heads that they cannot do large things. It 

will hurt a club far less to “dream valiantly” and 

fall short of the dream than to settle into a condi- 

tion of satisfaction with the mere gestures ot! 
service. 

Dr. Hutton, editor of the British Weekly, has as- 
serted that the whole trouble with Russian fiction, 
so depressing to the average reader, lies in the fact 
that it insults life by belittling its aspirations. Ro- 
tary is not the sole redemptive force in modern 
society. There is such a thing as over-estimating it. 
But the danger of under-estimating its power is 
much greater. To assert that it can do little more 
than stimulate the minds of its members, through 
the social relationships of its luncheons and the 
addresses of its speakers, is to reduce it to the 
lowest possible level. This attitude has injured 
many a club having within it dynamic possibilities. 

It is better to reach even towards the unattain- 
able than to settle down into a smug contentment 
with anything less than our best. Rotary meetings, 
Rotary fellowship, Rotary activities—none of these 
have attained a perfect standard in any club. Let 
the visionary have his way and strive eternally for 
higher levels in fulfilling the objects of Rotary. 


“Given to Hospitality” 


N one of our Biblical catalogues of the Chris- 

tian graces we meet this phrase—“given to 
hospitality.” Does it not represent, in three incisive 
words, the attitude Rotarians should take towards 
their guests? 

There is a wide variety of treatment accorded 
Rotarians by host clubs. Those of us who travel 
most are aware of the vast differences, some grow- 
ing out of the circumstances of the particular or- 
ganization and others out of the personalities 
assembled in it. Some cities seem friendly, others 
cold. Some are set at the crossways of traffic and 
the very number of guests becomes a baffling prob- 
lem. Any expansive courtesy in such a setting is 
a difficult task. Others are so far from the main 
arteries of business that a Rotary visitor is an event. 

We cannot lay down general rules for all clubs. 
But we can ask for a spirit of hospitality. To herd 
the outsiders at some single table, there to look on 
as an audience instead of participating in the fun 
and the fellowship, does not fulfill the Rotary obli- 
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vation. To put them between men who all but 
nore them for the local chit-chat of neighbors is 
make sure that they will not wish to come again. 

Every Rotary club ought to be “given to hospi- 
ality.” It should desire opportunities to entertain 

llow-Rotarians. It should, as far as possible make 
hem feel they are an integral part of the meeting. 

It is the spirit, not the letter, that counts. To 
e “given to hospitality”—to have the club meetings 
pervaded by a warm sincerity towards all visitors 

this must be the ideal. For in reality Rotary is 
not an association of independent societies but a 
fraternity of world-wide dimensions, seeking 
brotherhood and good-will among all men and na- 
tions. We may well begin our part of the program 
by stressing the cordiality we give to our weekly 
vuests When they come to luncheon. 

. ° . . 
Classifications 
E was a visitor from a distant Rotary club. 
I Friendly and affable, he discussed the meth- 
.ls by which he and his fellow-members had built 
up an influential organization in their city. 

“We reverse the customary plan,” he said. “Some 
yf the clubs study the open classifications and seek 
men to fill them. We decide on the men we want 
and then we adjust the classifications to fit them.” 

“But how can you do that?” he was asked. 

“It’s perfectly simple,” he retorted. “Sub-divide, 
ignore the sixty per cent rule and elect them in. 
Laws that bar anyone who has the Rotary spirit 
are laws made to be broken.” 

The very boldness of the words slapped his table- 
mates in the face. It was not good Rotary; it was 
tampering with a cornerstone of the Rotary struc- 
ture. But one and another began to think of the 
nome club. They remembered two members, one 
accredited to wholesale plumbing supplies and an- 
other to wholesale heating supplies, competitors in 
avery sense. They recalled four insurance men, 
schree of them writing identical policies.. And they 
oegan to wonder whether they were greatly superior 
to the club whose apologist so blatantly admitted a 
camouflaged classification program. 

If classification means anything, it means every- 
thing. If it does not mean anything, why continue 
it? If Rotary is to maintain its position among the 
leaders of the service organizations it cannot afford 
to permit its fundamental rules to become dead- 
letters. If having this or that good fellow on the 
roster is more important than sticking to the basic 
notions of Rotary membership, in the name of de- 
cency let us drop those notions so that the organiza- 
tion will square with its professions. 

A historic principle that is evaded at will, a code 


EN 


of ethics that is neither read nor lived, a spirit of 
service that stops short of sacrifice, a ritual that 
inspires lip service only, such attitudes are the por- 
tents of decline and death. Whatever our rules, 
they should mean something more than a dim—and 
neglected—ideal. 





Square Pegs in Round Holes 


ANY a man has lost his influence, stifled his 
M imagination, and made himself a zero in the 
columns of life’s ledger because he sought to do a 
job that was beyond him. 

Light is the great necessity of all human effort. 
It was not naiveté which caused ancient man to 
pray tothe sun. From it came all he possessed. Its 
heat and light were the essentials of existence and 
he may well be pardoned if he attributed to the sun 
the functions of creation as he saw how its power 
germinated the seeds he stuck into the ground. 

But even light may become destructive and dan- 
gerous—as anyone who has been dazzled on the 
road by an oncoming car will readily testify. Men 
have followed will-o’-the-wisps to their destruction ; 
and the “white lights” are proverbial in their power 
to damage the soul. 

We must spend as much energy in fitting the 
square pegs to square holes and round pegs to 
round ones as we spend in making the pegs and 
the holes themselves. For human lives, like light, 
may become tragically destructive if they are not 
properly adjusted to their environment. The execu- 
tive of a business who ought to be a salesman may 
be facing failure because he is out of place. Many 
a man has become a rolling stone because his taste 
in jobs and his capacity to perform them did not 
parallel. And in organizations we have seen serious 
handicaps created not by the leadership of incom- 
petent men but by the incompetent leadership of 
the best of men. 

Rotary clubs, if they would function at 100 per 
cent, might well spend much of their time finding 
the particular line of work which is adapted to 
each member. Some of them are languishing today 
because some executive is hiding his light under 
the bushel of an office or a committee which is out 
of his line. And often the titular executive himself 
belongs in the ranks or should head, perhaps, spe- 
cial work in which he might qualify as an expert. 

It is not the place one occupies that counts. “Life 
is a stage play,” said Seneca. “It matters not how 
long we act so we act well.” And to act well one 
must be properly cast. We may adopt in life, or in 
any interest of life, the doctrine of the English 
scientist: “Find the place that God has made for 
you and then—burn to the socket!” 
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Rotary and Super-Salesmanship 


Is there a common ground upon which they can meet? 


HE five of us were in a car on 

our way to the District Rotary 

Conference. In the course of 

the conversation, Tom White 
remarked, in more or less of epigram- 
matic form, 

“Tf a salesman is only good enough, 
he can sell anything to anybody!” 

“I do not believe it,” I replied 
promptly. “The best salesman in the 
world could not sell me the Woolworth 
Building in New York City because I 
have not enough money to pay for it. 
(o take a more supposable case, I do 
not believe there is any salesman alive 
who could sell me an automobile today.” 

Tom looked at some of the others and 


miled rather skeptically. 


“You have quite a good opinion 
of your own sales-resistance power, 
haven’t you?” he asked. 

“Not particularly,” I replied. “TI 


merely consider myself a man of good 
average intelligence. I do not believe 
that any fellow could under ordinary 
circumstances make me believe that 
black is white. I do not believe he could 
make me think that I need a third car, 
when I have two already and both of 
them are in good condition. One is a 
sedan of a good medium-priced make 
which answers very well for family use 
or for a trip of any considerable length. 
The other is a little Ford coupe which 
answers every purpose for individual 
use. If I were to buy another car today, 
it would be an act of waste and of sheer 
extravagance. I have too much confi- 
dence in my own good sense to believe 
that any salesman could persuade me 
to do so under the circumstances.” 

“But suppose a car were to be offered 
to you at’such a figure that you would 
feel it was really a bargain?” 

“Oh, as for that, if some salesman 
were to offer to sell me a brand new 
Packard of current model for a thou- 
sand dollars, I should probably take it, 
even if I had to borrow the money to 
pay for it. That would be because I feel 
confident I could sell it the next day to 
one of you fellows for perhaps fifteen 
hundred dollars, and you would get 
a bargain at that. In other words, I 
would be buying strictly for a profit 
and not for personal use. Besides, no 
good salesman would offer to sell me 
such a car for such a price. If he did, 
it would be more in the nature of a gift 
than of a sale.” 


“But suppose the salesman were ac- 
tually to persuade you that you need 
a third car?” 


By PAUL W. HORN 








“There are situations where 
the supersalesman is justified 
in practicing his art,”’ says the 
author in this article, and he 
tells just what such occasions 
may be, but he carefully de- 
fines the limits that ethical 
procedure imposes upon the 
supersalesman. 








“If he did so, his action would not be 
in accordance with the facts. The simple 
truth about it is that I have not the 
slightest need for a third car. If any 
man were to undertake to make me be- 
lieve that I have, he would be perverting 
the facts. Such an attempt would not 
seem to me to be an act of friendship.” 

In the course of the further conversa- 
tion, the fact was brought out that 
there is certain ground in salesmanship 
where the situation is perfectly clear 
one way or the other; and there is other 
ground that is really debatable terri- 
tory. Take my own case as an owner 
of two automobiles, for instance. It 
would seem to me to be perfectly clear 
that for a man of moderate means, 
situated as I am, to own three automo- 
biles would be indefensible. 


Dodging the Salesman 

N the other hand, there is the mat- 
() ter of life insurance. I am carry- 
ing a certain amount of life insurance 
which seems to me to be in accordance 
with my needs and my circumstances. It 
it altogether possible that I may not 
have estimated the situation correctly. 
Possibly some good insurance man might 
be able to convince me that I ought to 
take more. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that I have thought over the mat- 
ter carefully and have done what seems 
to me to be best. Unless the other fellow 
is more intelligent than I am, or at 
least is better informed in regard to 
insurance matters, the likelihood is that 
my judgment on the subject is at least 
as good as his. 


The true field of the salesman or even 
of the super-salesman would seem to be 
strictly within this debatable ground. 
Wherever there is real ground for un- 
certainty as to whether a sale would 
or would not be desirable, the salesman 
has the right to argue his case. When- 


ever he enters the territory that is no; 
debatable, he is outside of his field 

is violating the higher ethics of sales. 
manship. 

It seems to me that there are limits 
beyond which Rotary cannot appro\ 
the doctrine of super-salesmanship. T}, 
idea that anything can be sold to an 
body, provided merely we can find 
man strong enough to do the selling. 
seems to me to be fundamentally wrong 
It likewise seems to me to be in direct 
conflict with that principle of Rotary 
which maintains that a business trans- 
action does not come up to Rotary stand- 
ards unless it is beneficial to bot} 
parties to the transaction. 

We hear a good deal said in this day 
and time about the virtues of thrift and 
economy. The basal idea in these teach- 
ings is that a man ought not to bu: 
anything unless he really needs it. Un- 
questionably, thrift is one of the cor- 
ner-stones to national prosperity. An) 
form of super-salesmanship which un- 
dertakes to run counter to the ideals otf 
thrift is undoubtedly a bad thing. 

The literature of super-salesmanship 
has much to say about “overcoming 
sales resistance.” The idea seems to 
be that if a man does not want to buy, 
and sets himself to resist buying, it 
the duty of the salesman to overcom 
this resistance in such manner as prac- 
tically to compel him to buy. This 
would seem to me to be bad ethics on 
the part of the salesman and also to 
imply a very uncomplimentary opinion 
as to the common-sense of the prospect. 

What should be the limits which 
Rotary principles impose upon super- 
salesmanship? Somewhat as follows: 

(1) Never undertake to sell a man 
anything unless it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the purchase of the article 
will be an actual advantage to the pur- 
chaser as well as to the seller. 

(2) Do all you can to bring the pros- 
pective purchaser to see the advantages 
that will actually accrue to him if he 
makes the purchase, but do not distort 
the facts in the case in doing so. 

(3) Have enough respect for the in- 
telligence of the prospective purchaser 
to realize that in the last analysis it is 
he who has the right to decide whether 
he will or will not make the purchase. 
After all, it is his money. 

(4) And always keep in mind the 
fact that the sales talk should be base: 
upon the actual merit of the article and 
not upon the supposed weakness of the 
purchaser. 
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Austria and Rotary 


The all-important problem of the coéperation of nations 


T was in the mighty Imperial Aus 
tria where I was born, where I 
spent my childhood and worked 
as a grown man under the pro- 
tecting wings of the “Double Eagle.” 

When the world war came to an end 
and with it that mighty Imperial Aus- 
tria, I had reached the age of forty, an 
age in which I found it somewhat diffi 
cult to fit old inherited views to the new 
régime as established in the new Repub- 
lic of Austria. However, I became a 
convinced Republican. The fact that 
my forefathers were Swiss may have 
helped to bring about the change 
easier. 

I have never shared the desire for a re- 
establishment of the former conditions. 
Neither the clock of time nor that of 
history can be set back and it must ap- 
pear to the unbiased spectator that, with 
the world war ending as it did, the fall 
of the Habsburgs and their monarchy 
was a historical necessity. 

Every Austrian had to shoulder his 
new duties towards his new state and so 
did I with the ardent desire to help and 
serve my country to the best of my 
ability. 

This was the easier for me, since the 
new territory comprised by the Republic 
was my very playground of former days, 
where I had the most friends, where my 











By DR. OTTO BOHLER 


language is spoken, and where the most 
important plants of our concern were 
situated. No wonder then, that I love 
this new-old country of mine. This 
beautiful country with its beckoning 
hills and proudly dominating mountains, 
its fertile fields and meadows, its sun- 
kissed vineyards and its beautifully mel 
lowed old towns. Yes—I love this cradle 
of jubilant music and high culture, I 
love the gay, kind hearted, song-loving, 
artistic and able people who dwell within 
its frontiers. 

The young men and women of today 
may be somewhat different to what they 
were some twenty years back, but I 
have no misgivings on that score. I be- 
lieve that after they have scaled 
the rocks and shot some of the 
rapids which the new stream of 
changed conditions has brought, 
they will become just as good 
Austrians as their fathers were 
with all the good qualities of 
their progenitors. One must 
like these people, who after so 
much suffering and hardship 
and privation, and after such a 
political and economical cata- 
clysm, have so quickly and so 
thoroughly re-established them- 
selves. There is still much pov- 
erty and much misery; there is 
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Dr. Otto Bohler, of 

Vienna, vice-pres 

ident of Rotary In- 
ternational. 


Exemplifying the 
friendly feeling 
existing between 
Rotarians of Eng- 
land and Austria, 
clubs of the York 
shire district give 
a presidential chair 
and official badge 
to Vienna Rota 
rians. Left to 
right: John Rid- 
dell, president, Don- 
caster Rotary; 
Frank Molloy ,chair 
man, Fourth Di 

trict Council, R. I. 
B. L.; and Dr. Anton 
A pola, president of 

Vienna Rotary. 
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Night scene on Graben 
Street, a popular thorough- 
fare of Austria’s capital 
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The Cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna’s 
most historic mediaeval structure. 
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Through this grilled archway 
come the Viennese for their 
vegetables 


Salzburg, the home of Mozart, nestles in one of the 
beauty spots of the world 
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illumined at night / 
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View of the “Blue 

Danube” made 

famous by Johann 
O1Trauss 
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The great suspension bridge at Inns- 


bruck in the Tyrolean Alps 
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The Art Gallery in Vienna is a building of quiet 
dignity and great beauty 
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the post which disappeared fifteen years 
ago never more to return. 

The old Imperial Austria joined to 
the Kingdom of 
monarchy, was as brilliant as it was 


Hungary in a dual 


powerful. Its economical advantages 
guaranteed its people quiet and lucra- 
tive work; a good administration with 
well trained and notoriously honest civil 
servants, good schools in every lan- 
guage of the monarchy, made for the 
general welfare. 

Certainly, there were political battles 
and sometimes of a quite serious nature, 
but they always ended in some compro- 
mise. A small illustration for this kind 
of political warfare is the street in- 
scriptions in Prague. When I was a 
child the names of the streets in Prague 
were written in German and dated prob- 
ably from a time when the German in- 
fluence there was at its zenith. Then 
the names appeared in both languages 
and finally, though long before the 
world war began, the inscriptions were 
in the Czechish language only. 

Another instance was the often-dis- 
cussed plan of establishing an Italian 
faculty in the university of Innsbruck, 
although this city was always absolutely 
pure German. The idea was to enable 
the Italian speaking portion of Tyrol’s 
population to study in their own 
language. 

In the every-day life, in society and 
even in business a deep understanding 
existed between all the different nation- 
alities which dwelt under this one great 
roof, an understanding which bordered 
often on admiration. It would be profit- 
able to make a special study of the 


influence of their common 700 years old 
history and, if I may say so, an analysis 
of the pollen by which those different 
nations have fructified each other, with 
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The’ gardens of 
Schénbrunn, ances- 
tral home of the 
Hapsburgs, Vienna, 
are adorned with 
spacious lawns and 
shaded walks. 


Below: Memorial 
at Vienna to Jo- 
hann Strauss, com- 
poser of the Blue 
Danube Waltz. 
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regard to everyday life, art, and culture. 
It was a League of Nations in miniature, 
an experiment as it were, to find the so- 
lution of the problem of how nations 
should live together. 

As I have already stated, I am a 
pre-war Austrian and as such have lived 
under this baby League of Nations and 
am therefore keenly interested in every 
question touching the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes between nations. 

This problem is the problem of the 
present time, a time in which the rapid- 
ity and comfort of intercourse and 
travel, contributes so much to the bridg- 
ing of distances, of making the world 
smaller, and the relations of the divers 
nations to each other, daily closer. It 
is a world problem, but nowhere of 
such grave importance as in Europe, 
with its densely populated countries, its 
manifold and highly developed arts, 
crafts, and sciences, its 2000-year-old 
tradition and its inherited political 
differences. 

The Pan-American movement may be 
of great importance to that continent, 





but it does not possess the gigantic, 
revolutionizing force of the Pan-Euro- 
pean movement inspired by the great 
Austrian writer Coudenhove-Kalergie, 
who has given with it new life to an old 
dream of the European nations. 

It is common knowledge that the 
French Prime Minister Briand voiced 
his intention of touching upon the Pan- 
European question at the autumn ses- 
sion of the League of Nations. This on 
the one hand, is a proof of the deep 
understanding which this great, far- 
seeing statesman has for the immediate 
necessities, whilst it shows on the other 
hand that the interest in this movement 
is ever on the increase. 

Pan-Europe is no fighting organiza- 
tion and carries no arrows in its shaft 
—neither for the West nor for the East. 
Neither is there a poisoned arrow for 
the British Empire, which, according t 
Coudenhove’s conception is an entirety 
of its own. 

Pan-Europe is only meant to be a 
beneficial co-operation for the Euro- 
peans, a union of the forces, primaril) 
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economic forces, for the universal 
elfare. The “pulling asunder,” the 
king against each other should make 
ace for peaceful neighbourly living 
nd general contentment. 

This is such a great and beautiful 
lea, that one may well trust that it 
arries in itself sufficient force to war- 


ant its ultimate success. The dream of 


0 millions of people would be realized. 


Truly, at present we can only speak 
hope and even if the first step is 
already of monumental importance, it 
es not mean that the right path has 
een found. But there is sufficient proof 
f the actual fact that the different na- 
ms can be welded into one great unit 

r the welfare of all parties concerned. 
The British Empire is an illuminating 
oof of this, and the wonderful part of 
is that this world empire is held to- 
gether without a written general con- 
titution, without hard and fast 
tracts, but only cemented together by 
the loyalty of its citizens and the clear 
conception of the enormous advantages 
nation belonging to 


con- 


accruing to each 
this great community. 

A further proof of the advantages of 
a peaceful union of different peoples in 
one State is furnished by Switzerland. 
There live, confined in a small space, 
branches of the German, French, and 
Italian nations in the most peaceful 
manner through centuries. The citizens 
of that country cling so fast together, 
that any attempt to divide anyone of 
them on the score of nationality would 
be considered sheer madness. 

The conditions are similar in Belgium 
which cannot boast of so old a history 
as Switzerland, but where the peaceful 
living together of the Walloons and the 
Flemings has proved successful. 

The Czechoslovakian Republic is also 
a State of nations and has become in 
many instances the heir of old Austria. 
Whilst in the Austrian Empire there 
were nine different nations, in Czecho- 
slovakia today there are only five. One 


cannot refer to foreign-speaking minori- 
ties in the ordinary sense of the word, 


because the Czechoslovakian nation 
composed of five and a half million 
Czechs and three million Slovakians, 


has millions of other than Czechish 
speaking people. 

The history of the Czech 
Republic is young and in view of only 


having 


oslovakian 
so short a period elapsed, it 
would be too venturesome to draw con- 
clusions as to its future. But here I 
foresee as in the British Empire, Switz- 
erland, and Belgium, that the idea will 
gain ground that only mutual advantage 
and loyalty will be the lasting security 
for the happy welfare in the 


slovakian State. 
The Duty to Serve 
| HAVE now arrived at the 
question: Why was it that the old 


Austria did not fulfill her 
uniting the nations, considering that the 


Czecho- 


] 


aecislive 
mission ol 


dominating idea of the present is to do 
so? Was the idea not ripe in those days 
or had it much att and 
power as it has to-day? Why should this 
State, which could have been the begin- 
ideal, have 


not so raction 


ning of the realization of this 
come to grief, instead of becoming the 
Why did 
the government of old Austria become 


mother of a universal union? 


shipwrecked at this task, instead of be- 
coming the instructor for the other na- 
tions? 

According to my idea, Rotary furn- 
ishes the answer. In this, the world- 
wide spanning organization, the main 
thought is: Service. 

In all our actions, in the life of the 
individual, the club, the city and the 
State, necessity and a 


Rotary sees a 





The original article by Dr. Bohler, 
in German, will be found on 


page 50. 
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duty to serve. This is the fundamental 
idea which dominates this organization. 
It is 


to greater power and importance. 


its driving force which lifts it up 
This 
is the supporting pillar of the immense 
structure, which in my opinion, will de- 


; 


velop from it. Service from man to 
man, service from State to State. 
Without thought 
ideal demand of all ages and its appear- 
ance to-day shows nothing particularly 
But 
clearly established before is the enor- 


doubt this was an 


new. what has never been so 


mous importance of this Rotary move- 
ment in its practical application, and 
its general value at all times and in al 


places. What really is new in it is the 


enthusiasm with which the _ ideal 


taken up. What is also new in it is the 
teaching that: “He profits most who 
That 


edgment that the best service brings the 


is the clear acknowl- 


best reward not only for the one who 
receives but also for the one who gives. 
Rotary makes service the foundation 


of life for the individual, for the family, 
for business, for the inhabitants of town 
or country, and makes it also the foun- 
dation of life for all nations. 

The old 


because th 


Austrian Empire fell to pieces 


is ideal was not foremost in 


its political aims. The rulers were cer- 
tainly convinced of the necessity of a 

suring to all classes of the population 
the necessities of life. They certainly en 
ibute the burdens 
But these 
the 


and 


deavoured to dist1 
duties as evenly as possible. 
did not under 


endeavours stand 


shining motto of Rotary. Only the gen- 
eral belief that every service demanded 


by the State would be repaid in kind, 


could assure general contentment and 
hold the State together. 
If States, in which different nations 


dwell, are to develop to the benefit of all 
their peoples, if, finally, Pan-Europe is 
to become a reality instead of a hope, 
it can only be under the motto and the 
tenet heralded by Rotary: 

“He pri 


fits most who serves he 


The First Gray Hair 


HE first gray hair may seem to some 

The first gray sign of age to come; 
Yet why should anybody mind it, 
And sigh a little when we find it? 


But I 


The young may have their own affairs, 
have heard the old have theirs. 
Youth is the frolic and the laughter, 
Age is the walking homeward after. 


Youth has the bud, but never knows 

The perfume of the full-blown rose. 
Youth tastes of joy, but age has eaten 
The fruits that only time can sweeten. 


We never think in days of Spring 
That Summer is an awful thing; 
And may we not behold a reason 
For joy in almost any season? 
Strange, strange, but everywhere I went 
Only the old I found content; 
And many a time, when I heard singing, 
I found it from an old heart springing. 
Perhaps that first gray hair of ours 
Is like the first frost on the flow’rs, 
That brings the fruits that lives are made for, 
The things that we have hoped and prayed for. 
—Douglas Malloch. 
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the post which disappeared fifteen years 
ago never more to return. 

The old Imperial Austria joined to 
the Kingdom of Hungary in a dual 
monarchy, was as brilliant as it was 
powerful. Its economical advantages 
guaranteed its people quiet and lucra- 
tive work; a good administration with 
well trained and notoriously honest civil 
servants, good schools in every lan- 
guage of the monarchy, made for the 
general welfare. 

Certainly, there were political battles 
and sometimes of a quite serious nature, 
but they always ended in some compro- 
mise. A small illustration for this kind 
of political warfare is the street in- 
scriptions in Prague. When I was a 
child the names of the streets in Prague 
were written in German and dated prob 
ably from a time when the German in- 
fluence there was at its zenith. Then 
the names appeared in both languages 
and finally, though long before the 
world war began, the inscriptions were 
in the Czechish language only. 

Another instance was the often-dis- 
cussed plan of establishing an Italian 
faculty in the university of Innsbruck, 
although this city was always absolutely 
pure German. The idea was to enable 
the Italian speaking portion of Tyrol’s 
population to study in their own 
language. 

In the every-day life, in society and 
even in business a deep understanding 
existed between all the different nation- 
alities which dwelt under this one great 
roof, an understanding which bordered 
often on admiration. It would be profit- 
able to make a special study of the 
influence of their common 700 years old 
an analysis 


history and, if I may say so, 
of the pollen by which those different 
nations have fructified each other, with 
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The gardens of 
Schénbrunn, ances- 
tral home of the 
Hapsburgs, Vienna, 
are adorned with 
spacious lawns and 
shaded walks. 


Below: Memorial 
at Vienna to Jo- 
hann Strauss, com- 
poser of the Blue 
Danube Waltz. 
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regard to everyday life, art, and culture. 
It was a League of Nations in miniature, 
an experiment as it were, to find the so- 
lution of the problem of how nations 
should live together. 

As I have already stated, I am a 
pre-war Austrian and as such have lived 
under this baby League of Nations and 
am therefore keenly interested in every 
question touching the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes between nations. 

This problem is the problem of the 
present time, a time in which the rapid- 
ity and comfort of intercourse and 
travel, contributes so much to the bridg- 
ing of distances, of making the world 
smaller, and the relations of the divers 
nations to each other, daily closer. It 
is a world problem, but nowhere of 
such grave importance as in Europe, 
with its densely populated countries, its 
manifold and highly developed arts, 
crafts, and sciences, its 2000-year-old 
tradition and its inherited political 
differences. 

The Pan-American movement may be 
of great importance to that continent, 





but it does not possess the gigantic, 
revolutionizing force of the Pan-Euro- 
pean movement inspired by the great 
Austrian writer Coudenhove-Kalergie, 
who has given with it new life to an old 
dream of the European nations. 

It is common knowledge that the 
French Prime Minister Briand voiced 
his intention of touching upon the Pan- 
European question at the autumn ses- 
sion of the League of Nations. This on 
the one hand, is a proof of the deep 
understanding which this great, far- 
seeing statesman has for the immediate 
necessities, whilst it shows on the other 
hand that the interest in this movement 
is ever on the increase. 

Pan-Europe is no fighting organiza- 
tion and carries no arrows in its shaft 
—neither for the West nor for the East. 
Neither is there a poisoned arrow for 
the British Empire, which, according to 
Coudenhove’s conception is an entirety 
of its own. 

Pan-Europe is only meant to be a 
beneficial co-operation for the Euro- 
peans, a union of the forces, primarily 
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1e economic forces, for the universal 
welfare. The “pulling asunder,” the 
working against each other should make 

ace for peaceful neighbourly living 
ind general contentment. 

This is such a great and beautiful 
lea, that one may well trust that it 
arries in itself sufficient force to war- 
ant its ultimate success. The dream of 
100 millions of people would be realized. 

Truly, at present we can only speak 

hope and even if the first step is 
already of monumental importance, it 
es not mean that the right path has 
een found. But there is sufficient proof 

f the actual fact that the different na- 
tions can be welded into one great unit 
or the welfare of all parties concerned. 

The British Empire is an illuminating 
proof of this, and the wonderful part of 

is that this world empire is held to- 
gether without a written general con- 
stitution, without hard and fast 
tracts, but only cemented together by 
the loyalty of its citizens and the clear 
conception of the enormous advantages 
accruing to each nation belonging to 
this great community. 

A further proof of the advantages of 
a peaceful union of different peoples in 
one State is furnished by Switzerland. 
There live, confined in a small space, 
branches of the German, French, and 
Italian nations in the most peaceful 
manner through centuries. The citizens 
of that country cling so fast together, 
that any attempt to divide anyone of 
them on the score of nationality would 
be considered sheer madness. 

The conditions are similar in Belgium 
which cannot boast of so old a history 
as Switzerland, but where the peaceful 
living together of the Walloons and the 
Flemings has proved successful. 

The Czechoslovakian Republic is also 
a State of nations and has become in 
many instances the heir of old Austria. 
Whilst in the Austrian Empire there 
were nine different nations, in Czecho- 
slovakia today there are only five. One 


con- 


cannot refer to foreign-speaking minori- 
ties in the ordinary sense of the word, 
the Czechoslovakian nation 


composed of 


because 


five and a half million 


three 
other 


Slovakians, 
Czechish 


Czechs and million 


millions of than 


has 
speaking people. 

The history of the 
Republic is young and in view of only 
so short a period having elapsed, it 
would be too venturesome to draw con- 
clusions as to its future. But here I 
foresee as in the British Empire, Switz- 
erland, and Belgium, that the idea will 
gain ground that only mutual advantage 
and loyalty will be the lasting security 
for the happy welfare in the Czecho- 


slovakian State. 
The Duty to Serve 


| HAVE now arrived at the 
Why was it that the old 


e 


mission of 


Czechoslovakian 


decisive 

question: 
Austria did not fulfill her 
uniting the nations, considering that the 
dominating idea of the present is to do 
so? Was the idea not ripe in those days 
or had it not so and 
power as it has to-day? Why should this 
State, which could have been the begin- 


much attraction 


ning of the realization of this ideal, have 
come to grief, instead of becoming the 
mother of a universal union? Why did 
the government of old Austria become 
shipwrecked at this task, instead of be- 
coming the instructor for the other na- 
tions? 

According to my idea, Rotary furn- 
ishes the answer. In this, the world- 
wide spanning organization, the main 
thought is: Service. 

In all our actions, in the life of the 
individual, the club, the city and the 
State, Rotary sees a necessity and a 





The original article by Dr. Bohler, 
in German, will be found on 


page 50. 
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duty to serve. This is the fundamental 
idea which dominates this organization. 
It is its driving force which lifts it up 


This 


is the supporting pillar of the immense 


to greater power and importance. 


structure, which in my opinion, will de- 

velop from it. Service from man t 

man, service from State to State. 
Without doubt this thought 


ideal demand of all ages and its appear- 


was an 


ance to-day shows nothing particularly 
But 
clearly established before is the enor- 


new. what has never been so 


mous importance of this Rotary move- 
ment in its practical application, and 


its general value at all times and in all! 


places. What really is new in it is the 
which the ideal 
is the 


‘ 
a} 


enthusiasm with 

taken up. What is also new in it 

teaching that: “T<¢ 
That is the cl 


edgment that the best service brings the 
] 


profits mos 


] 


erves best.” ar acknowl 
est reward not only for the one who 


byt 


receives but also for the one who gives. 
the 


vidual, for the family, 


Rotary makes service foundation 
of life for the ind 
for business, for the inhabitants of town 


or country, and makes it also the foun- 


dation of life for all nations. 
The old Austrian Empire fell to pieces 
foremost in 


because this ideal was not 


its political aims. The rulers were cer- 
tainly convinced of the necessity of a 

suring to all classes of the population 
the necessities of life. They certainly en- 
deavoured to distribute the burdens and 
But these 


the 


duties as evenly as possible. 


endeavours did not stand under 


shining motto of Rotary. Only the gen- 
eral belief that every service demanded 
by the State would be repaid in kind, 
could assure general contentment and 
hold the State together. 

If States, in which different 
dwell, are to develop to the benefit of all 
finally, Pan-Europe i 


nations 


their peoples, if, 
to become a reality instead of a hope, 
it can only be under the motto and th 
tenet heralded by Rotary: 

“He } who serves best.” 


rofits most 


The First Gray Hair 


HE first gray hair may seem to some 
The first gray sign of age to come; 
Yet why should anybody mind it, 
And sigh a little when we find it? 
We never think in days of Spring 


That Summer is an awful thin 


And may we not behold a reason 


For joy in almost any se 


g; 


ason? 


Strange, strange, but everywhere I went 
Only the old I found content; 


And many a time, when I heard singing, 


I found it from an old heart springing. 


Perhaps that first gray hair of ours 

Is like the first frost on the flow’rs, 

That brings the fruits that lives are made for, 

The things that we have hoped and prayed for. 
—Douglas Malloch. 


The young may have their own affairs, 
But I have heard the old have theirs. 
Youth is the frolic and the laughter, 
Age is the walking homeward after. 
Youth has the bud, but never knows 
The perfume of the full-blown rose. 
Youth tastes of joy, but age has eaten 
The fruits that only time can sweeten. 














Rotary's 
Hole-in-One 


NAKE the average 
‘T and there's about 
from the tee, but if heshould be lucky and hit the green—then remember 
that an average-size green is fifty feet square which is only 360,000 


THE ROTARI: 


Club 


golfer and a short hole of, say, 115 yards, 
one chance in ten that he will hit the green 















\ G. Glenn Car- square inches, and figuring 25 square inches for the hole (which is David Turner, yas 
\ ver, — \ allowing plenty) you see if the average golfer is lucky and does Cedar Rapids, tu 4 

. ‘ no P P , s P I z i t 
e \ hit the green then he has about one chance in 14,400 of rolding into sahids “A )/)s 
“ ‘ fe > f 

~, . the cup And when you're not even an average golfer—oh well, } 
i ‘S what the use 
\ ‘ 1 

However, look at this galaxy of star performers. There are now 
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Credit for Attending Kiwanis. Etc. 

wr, THe ROTARIAN 
For some time I have had in 
ou about the matter of arbitrary and 
sulsory attendance at Rotary meetings. It 


in a hospital for four weeks, attendance 





ur weeks is impossible. If one is on a 
for eight weeks, attendance is impo 
usually. ‘““Rump” clubs are sometimes 

d on shipboard and Pullmans—but even 


I find in my not alway 


There are many, 


experience are 


sible many other oc 


when attendance is not only 


impossible 
oceasions be 
meeting and 
when I am absent 
elub 


those 
ent to go to Rotary 
other obligations. Yet 
empty—and the 


wouldn't on 


aban 


ehair is statistics 


ttacked. 


It occurs to me, therefore, that for many 


ons I might attend a meeting of the 
Kiwanis or Lions the week I cannot attend 
own or nearby Rotary—and have it count 
100 or 5O per cent. Wouldn't that make 
tarians feel good—and the Kiwanians and 
ons? And contribute to community fellow 
p and co-operation ? 
Or if I know I am going to be absent one 


ek or eight weeks send the Rotarian 
nt $1 or $8, and have him invite someone 
preferred, to be my whil 
giving me 100 or 50 per cent 

This plan would also 
thousands of Rotarians 
their luncheon fee 
necessary prot 
resolution or 


prospect” guest 


am absent? 
redit for attendance! 
the policy of 
vho now “shinny” out of 
which most clubs make a 

I move the adoption of a 
built on the above 
CHARLES M. 


rrect 


agenda 
MEREDITH 


endment 


Quakerstown, Pa. 


Taking the Credit 
To the Editor, THE ROTARIAN : 
editorial in the 
Credit 


[ read with interest an 
August RoTaArIAN on “Taking the 
in which editorial disapproval is expressed 
of a “phrase of mysterious origin” which is 
apparently creeping into a number of Rotary 
speeches, to the effect that “it is not surpris 
ng how much good we can do in the world 

we do not care who gets the credit.” Now 
[ happen to be the person responsible for 
launching that saying on the ocean of Rotary 
oratory. I will not take the credit for hay 
ing originated it, because I don’t know 
whether I did so or not. It has 
of the commonplaces of my thought for so 
long that whether I invented it myself or 
cribbed it from some one else, I can’t remem 
ber. But so far as Rotary is concerned, I 
will take the responsibility, if not the credit. 
So I am now just sitting down to try and tell 
you what I mean by it, because you don't 
seem to understand. 

In the first place, I did not 
that a man who is keen on 
the credit for it never does any good. 


been one 


either mean 
getting 
Shera 


or say 


ton, you say, made a _ particular kind of 
chair, and was so keen on the credit of it 
that only the finest examples of craftsman 


ship were allowed to go out from his work 
shop. Very good. As a matter of fact 
What Sheraton was really keen about was 
the craftsmanship, not the credit. He would 
allow no bad chaireraft to go out from his 
shop because he hated bad chaireraft. But let 
it be as you say, that it was his credit he was 
thinking of, and that his chairs were all the 
better for that reason. My slogan about not 
caring who gets the credit does not deny the 
quality of a Sheraton chair. I would only say 


mind talking 


right r 


=a Our Open Forum! 


—— — 


| 


These columns are open to read- 
|| ers of the magazine for discus- 

sions of questions affecting 
Rotary poli y or procedure, of 
local or international import. A 
minds the 
table 
many problems, corrected many 


[hese 


columns are intended to fulfill — || 


across 


meeting of 


conference has solved 


thoughtless _ practices. 
| the same function, and will be 
helpful to the extent that club || 
officials and members enter into | 
frank discussion. Contributions 
are welcomed, but should be as 


brief as possible. 


aeeaneal 


to poor old Sheraton that it was a tactical 
blunder to identify the merits of his chairs 
so Closely with the name he bore he must 


have failed to foresee the number of “Shera 


ton” chairs set out in antique shops in places 
to which Americans make pilgrimage, the 
quality of which chairs he has never been 
able to test. 

Nor am I averse to a man having a copy 


achieved 
have no 
patent 


that is to be 
But I should 
might even try to 


right in ideas Ilow 
[ cannot imagine. 
objection to it. ] 
a few. 
But, seriously, what I did mean and do 
mean is this: that a great deal of the 
that might be done by well-intentioned peo 
ple like Rotarians is spoiled, w: made of 
none effect, by petty personal 
jealousies, which could 
avoided if we frankly didn’t care 
credit: and if the slogan message 
as to the way in which such je can 
cancel out good that might otherwise be done, 
I really shall not object if it is ‘‘ossified’’ into 
a motto. Your editorial seemed to be an 
exhortation to seek for credit and “see that 
you get it.””. I do not think, human nature 
being what it is, that most of us stand in need 
of that particular exhortation Dr. Gilbert 
Murray Anatole France that he ap 
parently regarded piety and chastity as quali 
ties “dangerously preponderant in Parisian 
society.”” Are we to regard an unselfish dis 
regard for credit as dangerously preponder 
ant among Rotarians? 
W. THOMPSON 
Leeds, England 


good 


isted, 
bickerings and 
them be 


who got the 


most ot 


conveys a 


ilousles 


says of 


ELLIOTT 
The Vicarage 


“Profits” 


Editor of THE ROTARIAN : 

It seems to me that those who object to 
the word “profits’’ have a misconception of 
its true meaning which would be corrected if 
they would read its dictionary definition. 

Profit is the reward or gain from service. 
Service performed without gain, either mone- 
tary or otherwise, if universal would check 
all human progress; “Nothing gained, noth- 
ing have.” 
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Victoria and Vancouver Cit) 
Editor, 7 K 
I y ed 
Vac l ix n ¢ ~ 
tember numils of yvour excellent 
and my ¢ ect in writing 
errones re I that hil 
many readers ¢ the article 
You refe to he thril uu experience 
when you « ed from Washington to I 
Columbia nd saw the Union Ja 1 
Government House This wa in \ 
although this city is not mentioned 
Just after thi vou writs Beyond ! 
thrill of the flag there was not ver 
about Vancouver Cit et 
It seems to me that anyone, not ¢ 
with the facts, would quite natur 
to the conclusion that the Government Hou 
from the flag aff of whi e | ee 
fluttering in the breeze gave ou ! 
was located in the City of Vancouver 
This is the point I wish, in a Rotary s] 


of friendliness, to correct, as Government 


House is in the Capital city of British ¢ 


bia, and that city is VICTORIA 

There are so many articles in which tl 
city of Vancouver is referred to, when state 
ments made, rightly belong to Victoria, that 
as a Victorian of many years nding I 
proud of the fact—and yet at the me time 
proud of Vancouver, B. C., I invariat vri 
to take up the cudgels, as it were n ive 


of my home city 


Vancouver is a wonderful city, and destined 


to become one of the largest Canadian citic 


on the Pacific Coast, but it is not the on 
city of note in British Columbia 
The founding of Victoria dates back n 


than a quarter of a century 
of Vancouver Victoria is the seat of 
ernment, and the Provincial Parliament 
Buildings are one of the finest in the Domin 
ion. I could dilate 
of Victoria, but feel that I have 
and trust the correction I 


prior to the Cit 


Gov 


for hours on the beautic 
Salad enoug 


have made may be 


of benefit to you and you will know the fla 
flew from Government House at Victoria 
Herpert K 


Victoria, B. ¢ Canada, 


Appreciation 

Editor, THe ROTARIAN 
It has just 
splendid article that you have so 
published in the August edition of 
TARIAN, relative to 20-30, or as you 
titled it, “Rotary’s Little Brother 
have paid us a most wonderful 


been our pleasure to read the 
generously 
Tut Ro 
sO nicely 


You 


compliment 


and on behalf of The Association of 20-30 
Clubs we wish to sincerely thank you. It is 
highly valued by every Twenty-Thirtian and 
it has greatly stimulated us to try to serve 


our community still better 
Letters have been received from many 20-30 
Clubs as well as individuals, all paying high 
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compliments to your fine magazine. Your 
irticle will greatly expedite the expansion 


of our organization and will be of inestimable 
value in the prosecution of the good work 








of 20-30 We have already received letter 
requesting information how to form 20-30 
Club rhis indeed, is very gratifying, espe 
cially so, to a young organization composed 
of only young men whose sole desire is to do 
worthwhile things and to emulate their senior 
brother 

The Sacramento Rotary Club and many 
Rotarians have given I aid and counsel 
which we value not 1 little bit We 
leeply indebted to you and to them rd 
hope that the opportunit " ome 

me o wel at le t, partially d 

deb 
J ] CA 
a } fi fy-1/ 
‘ 
Vailed 
hehitor, T ROTARIAN 
Came Monday noon and with it the regul 
luncheon of our club I was late and reached 
hotel after the group had passed ints 
he dining-1 for the internal impr 
ent Hanging back in the lobby I found 
member of the Club who always se¢ ed 
get into his place the table after the 
opening songs and in just about time to re 

ive the attention of the waitress as to 1 
need of provendet As usual he left eat 
ven before the items ot bu Iness had been 
disposed of I wondered many a time if he 
did not care to participate in the program 
or if the speaking bored him or just what 
the reason might be for his regular late 
ippearance and early leave-taking. 

It was ome months after this experience 
that I chanced to be talking with Rawson's 
friend and in the course of our conversation 
Rotary was mentioned “Did you ever know 
that Rawson has reached the point where he 
hesitates to attend his own club luncheons, 
ind when he does attend he makes it a point 
o dodge early conversations?” said my friend, 

I told him that I had noticed this and 
told him of my observations of his early 
leave-taking in addition to the other. Then 


eame the explanation 

“Rawson tells me that he is nailed at 
every meeting now and it just seems as if 
many members of the club took the noon 
luncheon hour as the one time to ask for 
ome business | consideration. The ‘Rinky 
links’ get together during the morning and 
when considering the donor of a cup for, the 
coming model airplane contest, Rawson's 
name is mentioned. The Rotarian present at 
once finds that he ean save himself a_ trip 
to Rawson's office by nailing Rawson at the 
noon luncheon. 

“In another part of the town another group 
is busy trying to select a campaign commit 
tee for a finance drive about to be launched. 
Again Rawson's name comes up and again 
one of the committee is a friend of a Rotarian 
who can just as well as not nail Rawson 
at the luncheon. 

“And so his nailers increase in number 
until he tells me that he dreads what should 
be an enjoyable luncheon with conversation 
taking him far away from requests for this 
thing and that. That is why he is late at 
the table and the first one away. Tell me 
is that Rotary?” 

Immediately I thought of many small group 
meetings I had attended where the conversa 
tion rested with some other Rawson to be 
nailed, That word nailed may seem at first 
to be a bit severe but doesn't it about describe 
what happens to many of our Rotary mem- 
bers? We are all trying to cut down the 
amount of time spent between offices and 
trying to bunch our appointments but would 
it not be well to ever keep in mind the ideals 
of Rotary which do not hold out to a mem 
ber a fence of nailers to be avoided at every 
meeting ? 

CHick FOWLER 


Rellows Falls, Vermont 


“Something for Nothing” 


Editor, THe Rotarian : 

Last Wednesday, April 17, at our regular 
noon-day luncheon, we had a round-table dis- 
cussion on the article by Paul W. Horn, on 
page 30 of the April issue of THE ROTARIAN. 
Might I say something in answer to this for 
your columns? 

To begin, there is really no such thing as 
getting something for nothing. Either we or 
some one else eventually pays for all service 
rendered. If a business man gives too much 
o-called free service beyond his earning ca- 


pacity, in time that man goes out of business. 
rhe law of compensation never varies. It is 
and always has been the same. (Read Emer- 


on.) The Creator has adjusted that law to 
fit all needs, all emergencies, and it never 
fails. If I do some one a kindness, outside 
of regular business, either I must make it 
up through other channels in the business, 
or he must pass it on to some one else, and 
eventually it comes back to me through some 
one else doing me a kindness. And so it goes 
on and on indefinitely. 

Now comes the point particularly stressed 
in the article by Paul Should a_ business 
man always get paid full value for all that he 
sells or all that he does for a customer? I 








WILLIAM R. BOURNE 


r Hi untimely death of William R. 
[ vcurne, governor of the 18th district 

(Kentucky) came as a distinct’ shock 
to his many friends and associates. After 
rallying strongly from an operation, Gov- 
erner Bourne suffered a relapse and suc- 
cumbed Saturday August 31 at Birming- 
ham, Ala. His loss is keenly felt by Ro- 
tarians of Kentucky and his friends in 
Rotary International, who had anticipated 
substantial progress for the eighteenth dis- 
trict under his leadership. 

Governor Bourne was in the prime of 
his life, looking forward to a year of active 
service as governor of his district when 
overtaken by death. His genial personality 
and unusual talent for leadership made him 
much in demand in Rotary as club official 
and chairman of various educational. and 
vocational Committees. During his career 
as teacher and college administrator, 
“Bill’ Bourne had held membership in 
three Rotary clubs; Shreveport, La., Rock 
Hill, S. C., and Murray, Ky. At the time 
of his death he was head of the Depart- 
ment of Education at the Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Ky. He held the 
degrees of B.A., B.S., B.D., and Ph.D. 

Rotarians from many cities in Kentucky 
and Tennessee attended the funeral at 
Clarksdale, Tenn., where Governor Bourne 
was laid to rest by the side of his wife 
who had preceded him in death three 
months before. 
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say most emphatically no. There is 
in business, no matter what his busin: 
be, but who does things having 
financial value, for which he does ; 
paid at the time. And in fact m 
get paid from any particular individy 

I will go still further and say that t} 
who diligently tries to get paid for ey: 
loses many times, yes, I would say a 
times, as much as he would proba! 
away in some trifle. I could cite 
amples from years of experience and 
with the public, but will mention 
pertinent to my business. It is « 
when inserting a new valve core in 
replace a leaky one, to charge ten 
the core and the service. Or if one is r 
when repairing a tube, to charg 
amount. I believe that the core and the 
are worth the ten cents, but I four 
frequently there is a feeling on the part 
customer that he is not getting his 1 
worth so I discontinued charging for t} 
ice. The core costs me three and a h 
and ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
already made a reasonable profit on a 
or a sale 80 that I feel that I have lost n 
The only exception I make is when so 
comes in and buys a core outright and 
I charge five cents. 

Again referring to Paul’s article, I | 
that the remark Klem made “That 
Rotary of it,’’ was absolutely unealled 
According to Rotary ethies it should 
made no difference to Klem whether Pau 
a Rotarian or whether they both belong 
the same lodge or church or any other 
ganization. No doubt there is many a 
Rotarian who has never joined the rar 
Rotary and never has had the right to w: 
Rotary emblem. The probability is t} 

a stranger come to Klem and made th: 
purchase, and had asked Klem to deli 

to a hotel in the city at which the str 
was stopping only a day or two, Klem w: 
have accepted the payment for deliver 
And that too is as it should be. There » 

be no prospect for future business fro 
stranger, and no reason why Klem shou 

out of pocket for delivering the purchas 
the face of the fact that the man would 
in the city only a day or two. On the other 
hand his friend Paul was living in the « 
and Klem probably looked forward to more 
future business, which he had a right t 
pect. Or perhaps he may already had 
siderably business from Paul in the pa 





Matt. O. Bens: 
Florence, Arizona. 


“Never Rotate” 


Epitor, THE ROTARIAN: 

Yes, let us have some legislation looking to 
the perpetuity of Rotary membership. The 
man who stays in Rotary long enough to cet 
the true Rotary spirit ought to have some 
to retain his standing in the organization. 
Sut I offer the suggéstion that we place a 
time limit on service,—say all who have been 
in Rotary two years or over. Or, all who 
haye been 100 per cent for that length 
time. I would not favor making a man a Ri 
tarian forever if he was in for a few months 
only; or if he had been in several years, yet 
never caught the true Rotary spirit. Un 
fortunately we have some such in many clubs. 
They eat and sit! Come when convenient 
and never “ROTATE !” 


Henry S. ALKIRE, D.D. 
Hollister, Calif. 


“The Speaker of the Day” 


Editor, THe ROTARIAN: 

The article published in the last Rorari‘ 
written by Strickland Gillian ‘‘the speaker 
the day” is of particular interest to me. 
the latter part in giving the speaker-a chan: 
I do some speaking myself and the featur 
jamming a 25-minute talk into ten minutes 
so horrifying to me that I sometimes feel | 
telling the club to omit the speech from th 
program. 

I suggest that you have a reprint made 
this article and have it mailed to every se 
tary of the clubs as it certainly is a | 
feature of all luncheon clubs. 

JoHN W. HERSHE’ 
Downingtown, Pa. 
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Club Service 


Good 

grams Help 

’ reporting the activities of his club 
| District Governor Julian A. Bur- 

; of the fifty-sixth District, President 

igh H. Bowman of the Rotary Club 

Front Royal, Virginia, said: 

Our average attendance the last six 

nths of the year was above 98 per 

t; twenty-four 100 per cent members 

the last six months. Had we not had 

| programs, we would not have had 
tendance.” (The Front Royal Ro- 
Club has a membership of 34.) 


; 


Yes—it’s true—good programs will 
»p the attendance record of any Ro- 
club. Now is a good time to check 
on your program schedule for the 
lance of the year. Does your program 
schedule include programs which will 
; create a desire on the part of each mem- 
| of your club to attend meetings 
regularly? 
Rotary clubs desiring information 














which will be helpful in planning fu- 


ture programs are requested to write 


to the secretary of Rotary International, 
stating the kind of progra) for which 
information is desired. 
Food Industr) 
Classifications 

The Secretary’s Office from time to 
time receives letters from club officers 
explaining that the FOOD INDUSTRY ma- 
jor classification is filled, and that one 
major classification does not provide for 
adequate representation of the many 
services allied with the food industry. 
Attention is again called to the fact 
that the Classifications Committee of 
Rotary International at its meeting in 
Chicago in January, 1929, recommended 
that the major classification FOOD IN- 
DUSTRY, be divided into three major 


classifications as follows: 


FOOD INDUSTRY 
Food Industry—FRUIT, VEGETABLES, 
NUTS, AND NUT PRODUCTS 
Food Industry—MEAT, DAIRY, POUL- 


TRY, AND FISH PRODUCTS 





This attractive display prepared by the Rotary club of Ottawa, Kansas, and featured in the window of a local department store created 
much favorable comment. The large map showed the countries in which Rotary has been introduced, and the posters, prepared by a 
committee of the club, told the story of Rotary and its growth. 
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Instructing 
Vembers 


new member once in the club 


his most lasting conception 


Rotary from the character of the 








programs at the regular meetings of the 
club and from the actions and activity 
of the older members in the club, in their 
vocations, and in the community. How- 
ever, he should continue to receive sug- 
gestions from the Aims and Objects 
committee. The nev. member soon be- 
comes an old member. Consequently, 
the instructing of the new member is 
closely identified with the arousing of 
the old members and with the task of 
keeping all members of the club inter- 
ested and active in Rotary. 


When a new member is inducted into 
the club, it is well that he should be 
given a charge. This charge is fre- 
quently delivered by the president of the 
club, though a plan which has been 
used with considerable success is to 
have the charge delivered by the Ro 
tarian who proposed the new member. 
This places the responsibility for look- 
ing after this new member squarely 
upon the shoulders of the one who 
should bear it—his proposer. Further- 
more, it requires the proposer to give 
serious thought to what Rotary means 
to him in order that he may deliver a 
suitable charge to the new member. 
(If your club is interested in securing 
copies of induction addresses, these will 
be sent to you upon request. Address 
your request to Rotary International, 
211 West Wacker Chicago, 


Illinois. ) 


Drive, 


The Aims and Objects committee can 
best accomplish its work if it has oc- 
casional informal meetings, say at din- 
ner, or at the home of a member, to 
which new members are invited. In- 
formal around-the-table discussions of 
the fundamentals of Rotary, its origin, 
its purposes and objects, its activities 
and possibilities will do much to get the 
new members started right in the club. 


Several older members of the club 
who are not on the committee might be 
invited to attend each such meeting and 
take part in the informal discussion. 
They might, in fact, be asked before- 
hand to prepare themselves to discuss 
certain aspects of Rotary. In this man- 
ner, the Aims and Objects committee 
not only instructs the new members, 
but continues the instructing of the 
older member and arouses him to in- 
creased thought and activity in Rotary. 

Concrete illustrations are helpful not 
only at the informal meetings of the 
Aims and Objects committee, but upon 
all occasions when an effort is being 
made to tell what Rotary is trying to 
do. In every club the experiences of 
members constitute a wealth of illustra- 
tions which may be drawn upon. The 
relating of personal experiences makes 


a lasting impression and assists the 
Aims and Objects committee in avoid- 
ing all semblance of preaching. 

i‘very effort should be made to give 


the new member some specific thing to 
do in the club. Many clubs have found 
it wise to place each new member on 
the fellowship committee for a time so 
that he may more readily become ac- 
quainted with all members of the club. 
Another plan for bringing the new 
member quickly into the life of the 
club is to arrange for him to appear on 
the program at one of the regular meet- 
ings of the club, if only for a 3 or 5- 
minute talk. It is usually easiest for 
the new member to talk about his own 
vocation. Acquaintance is promoted es- 
pecially for the new member by having 
such brief talks by the older members 
at the regular meetings of the club. 
Some clubs have a 3 to 5-minute talk 
by some member at every meeting. This 
talk rarely has anything to do with the 
rest of the program. 

If the club adopts a plan which pro- 
vides for a 3 to 5-minute talk by a 
member at each meeting, it would be 
well to emphasize to those who are to 
give these talks the value of their giv- 
ing concrete illustrations of the work- 
ings of Rotary in their lives and 
business practices, because such illus- 
trations are much more effective than 
abstruse discussions. 

Perhaps you will wish to present a 
playlet which will be helpful not only to 
the newly elected members of your club, 
but the present members of your club. 
Rotary International has the manu- 
script of a playlet entitled “A Lesson 
in Rotary.” This playlet depicts in the 
first scene the experiences of a new 
member when he attends the Rotary 
club meeting directly following the one 
in which he is introduced to the mem- 
bers of the club. The first scene, of 
course, shows what it ought. not to be. 
In scenes two and three—from the ex- 
periences of a new member who is re- 
ceived as he should be. If you are 
interested in securing a copy of this 
playlet, send your request to Rotary 
International. 


Vocational Service 


The Campaign for Codes or 
Standards of Practices 


NE of the suggested activities for 

Rotarians consists in carrying 
high standards of business morality and 
more comprehensive ideas of. service 
to others in his own classiftcation. All 
business and professions have their 
local, county, state, provincial, or 
national associations. Rotarians should 
attend the meetings of these organiza- 
tions and be real ambassadors of Ro- 
tary to the business world. No one 
would venture to suggest to business 
or professional organizations that Ro- 
tary as an organization urges them to 
a more exacting conscience, higher 
standards, etc. Here is where a Ro- 
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tarian can do definite service by fe. \ing 
that the campaign for codes of <;ap. 
dards of correct practice is placed 
squarely upon his shoulders and he ¢a; 
find opportunity for ample expr 
in conventions of such organiza 
The club’s duty is to urge its m: 
to act along this line through 
cational-service committee, sendi; 
new codes or the remodeled old 0; 
Rotary International. The goal 
achieved in this campaign is a co 
every business or profession. 

A more tangible idea might be re: 
if a statement of the contacts of 
ness relations be enumerated: 


1. Contact between employer and 
ployee. 

2. Contact with those from w!} 
purchases are made. 

3. Contact between competitors 
with craft organizations and asso 
tions. 

4. Contact with customers and clients 


The type of code recommended set 
forth attainable standards of business 
conduct by interpreting the Golden Ru 
in its specific application to definit 
practices. It calls for the setting dow 
and acknowledging of what is toda’ 
considered as just and unjust, ethica! 
and unethical, and not the setting dow: 
of rules which call for idealistic action 
beyond the plane of which the partic. 
ular business group has risen. 


Work Done by 
Philadelphia Club 


The Vocational Service Committee of 
the Philadelphia club and its three su! 
committees have been very active in 
encouraging club members to participate 
in their trade associations and to urge 
their associations to adopt codes of 
ethics. In the early Fall of 1928, the 
vocational-service committee sent out a 
questionnaire to the membership of the 
Philadelphia club. The object of this 
questionnaire was five-fold. 

1. To ascertain whether there was a 
craft association corresponding with the 
member’s classification in Rotary; 

2. Whether he was a member of that 
craft association. 


3. Whether it had adopted a code of 


standards of correct practice. 

4. Whether he would secure a cop) 
for the committee, and 

5. Whether, if the craft had no code 
of standards of correct practice, he 
would aid in the adoption of an adequat: 
code by the craft. 

As a follow-up on this questionnaire 
the craft association committee has been 
devoting its time— 

(1) To urging members of local tra 


(Continued on page 53) 
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“Pll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes’ 


Brazilian Boys 
Get Attention 

Sao PauLo, BRAzIL—What has been 
alled one of the finest playgrounds in 
South America has just been completed 
inder the direction of Sao Paulo Ro- 
tarians with the aid of the city, and 
‘ontinuing their program local Rota- 
rians are planning an outdoor-school for 


feeble and sub-normal children. Also 
Rotarians of Brazil (Seventy-second 
District) have organized ten parent- 


teacher’s associations, and hope to have 
is many as forty-two in operation be- 
fore the campaign is complete. 


lo Aid Ex-Lepers 
Lead Useful Lives 

MANILA, P. I.—The “conquest of 
eprosy” is one of the great achieve- 
ments of the age, but the unfortunate 
eper finds his cure a questionable bless- 
ng, as often he finds himself in a more 
deplorable condition than an ex-convict. 
Some of these ex-lepers are even refused 
shelter by their own families. To assist 
n the rehabilitation of cured lepers Ro- 
tarians of Manila have sponsored a 
drive for funds to enable the Philippine 


Rotary Club 
Activities 


—~Midsummer Night's Dream 


Anti-Leprosy Society to make a thor- 
ough survey of the situation. The object 
of the survey is to determine what best 
can be done to restore the large number 


of ex-lepers to useful lives. 


Ball Nets £1,000 

for Boy s Work 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—In coopera- 

tion with the Naval and Military club, 


the local Rotary club gave a benefit 


ball to raise funds for boy scouts. The 
dance was well attended by Rotarians, 
and over one thousand pounds was 


raised to the satisfaction of the club. 
At another dance given by the club four 
hundred pounds was raised for a play- 
ground dedicated in memory of Rotarian 
Sydney Stott, whose chief interest was 


in work with young people. 


Collect $1000 
for Medical Charities 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND—Local Rota- 
rians placed a number of coin-collecting 
boxes in various business offices through- 
out the city, and by this means collected 
nearly $1000 for the benefit of the Vol- 
untary Hospitals that operate without 
State aid. 





Hears Benefits 

of Youth Exchange 
INDEPENDENCE, IowA—Dick Clarke, 

one of the boys from the United States 

Seandinavia last year 


who visited 


through the exchange-of-youth move 


ment told local Rotarians recently what 
he saw and learned in those countries 
Interested listeners were Jorgen Mich 


aelsen and Karsten Knudston, two lads 
this 
plan 


Denmark now visiting in 


through the 


from 
country exchange 


from other service clubs were 


Guests 
invited, and all in attendance were im 


pressed with the boys and the benefits 


to be derived from youth exchange. 


Good i ork 
in Reforestr) 


PENN YAN, NEW YORK—A few yea 
ago the local Rotary club undertook to 
reforest a sixteen-acre tract of land. A 


certain number of trees were planted 


each year, and now the club has quite a 


forest started. Land for reforestry is 
free of taxes, and the State furnishes 
the trees without charge. Rotarian 


with the help of boy scouts set the trees, 


and members say the fresh air and 





The Rotary club of Hamburg, Germany, recently entertained at luncheon the Lord Halifax Players of Castleford University, England, 

who were touring Germany on an exchange plan, producing a repertoire of English plays. The plan was inaugurated by T. R. Dawes, a 

member of the Rotary Club of Castleford, and resulted in the British Dramatic League opening their theatre to German players for the 

first time since the war, while similar courtesies were shown the English players in Germany; thus the exchange did much to re-establish 

friendly relations between the two nations. Karl Hagenback, who attended the Rotary luncheon, gave the English guests an added treat 
when he conducted them through his famous zoological park. 














A delegation of 
Cuban Rotari- 
ans recently paid 
a good-will visit 
to the clubs of 
Key West and 
Miami, Fla., and 
Florida Rota- 
rians made it a 
gala occasion of 
dinners and 
ightseeing. 
Above: Miami 
Rotarians wel 
coming the 
Cuban delega- 
tion on the steps 
of the ¢ ity Hall. 


comradeship of the boys have many ad- 
vantages over chasing a gutta percha 
pellet around the green. The club takes 
so much pride in their “Rotary Forest” 
that they are going to erect a log cabin 
in it for the Boy Scouts. 


Great Americans 

{ddress Club 

SEATTLE, WASH.—In a program pro- 
duced under the auspices of Animated 
Americana a number of leaders in the 
history of the United States appeared 
“in person” on the platform of the local 
Rotary club. Such 
“George Washington,” “Patrick Henry,” 
“Abraham Lincoln,” and “Daniel Web- 
ster” addressed the club with talks in 
keeping with their character and con- 
victions. Members were delighted with 
the novel program, and found it educa- 
tional as well as inspiring. 


celebrities as 


“Fighter for Peace” 
Wember of Rotary 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Rotarian Gay- 
lord Douglass of this city has been ap- 
pointed New England representative of 
the National Association for the Pre- 
vention of War, and in his new position 
will visit many Rotary clubs on an 
extended visit abroad. On his return 
in November the club hopes to hear 
much of his trip as a contribution to 
the club’s International Service pro- 


gram. 


ie 
Rotary Mission 
at The Hague 

PARIS, FRANCE—Governor Fougere, 
now serving his third term as president 
of the Forty-ninth District (France) 
has succeeded recently in securing Ro- 
tary representation at the Academy of 
International Law at The Hague. The 
representative will keep all French clubs 
informed of proceedings with a view 
toward keeping Rotarians in France 
fully informed on world events, and the 
governor hopes that the plan will soon 
become European in scope and even 
wider as the idea spreads. 


Gavel Sounds on Bit 
of China’s Great Wall 

SHANGHAI, CHINA—A few months 
ago Rotarian Hawkins in reading his 
copy of THE ROTARIAN discovered that 
Dean Johnson of the Fort Collins 
(Colo.) club had collected pieces of wood 
from historic places in Europe for the 
purpose of making a gavel for his club. 
This appeared to him to be nothing less 
than vandalism, and he lost no time in- 
vestigating it. An interesting exchange 
of letters took place between these Ro- 
tarians in China and Colorado, with 
Chesley R. Perry in Chicago acting as 
intermediary. The correspondence re- 
vealed that no acts of vandalism were 
committed in securing the bits of his- 
toric wood, and also that a base had not 
been provided for the gavel. What could 
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Left: Commit- 
tee of Key West 
(Fla.) club greet 
ing Cuban Ro 
tarians on arri 
val. President 
Lester of Key 
West club wel 
comes Mrs 
Machado, Luis 
Machado, presi 
dent, Havana 
club, Luis Pina 
governor, 25th 
district, Howard 
Selby, governor 
39th district. 


be more suitable as a base, suggest 

Rotarian Hawkins, than a fragment o! 
the Great Wall of China? Dean Joh 

son eagerly assented, and now Rotarian 
of Fort Collins are called to order at th 
sound of the gavel on a blackwood sound 
ing board encasing a bit of the ancient 
wall, which is said to be the only monu 
ment of man on earth visible to “in 
habitants” on the distant planet o! 
Mars. 


Cup and Medal 
To Boy Apollo 

GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA—A 
contest to determine the best physical 
type among the boys in greater Green 
ville was held by the local Rotary club. 
A handsome silver cup was offered as a 
prize to be retained by the winner fo 
one year, while a gold medal was given 
to be kept permanently. The contest is 
directed by local physicians, and will b« 
an annual event of Boys’ Week, becaus« 
of the intense interest displayed by th« 
boys in this contest. 


Sponsors Flower Féte 
for Tubercular Children 

Maprip, SpAIN—More than twenty 
thousand pesetas were collected by loca! 
Rotarians in the annual flower féte for 
the benefit of children tubercular vic- 
tims. The fund is used to send children 
to sanitariums and in an educational 
campaign to point out that tuberculosis 
is contagious, but curable. 
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{nd Then There Is 
“Boys’ and Girls’ H eek’ 

EASTON, PENN.—Rotarians of Easton, 
inder the leadership of past president 
Dr. Floyd C. Sandt, have expanded the 
fundamental idea of Boys’ Week to in- 
lude girls, and neighboring communi- 
ties have joined with Easton in 
vating the combined event, though 
olitically much rivalry exists among 
“Boys’ and Girls’ Week” as 


cele- 


the towns. 
now observed in Easton is a co-operative 
affair including Phillipsburg, N. J., Wil- 


on Borough, West Easton, and other 


nearby communities. Rotary remains 
strictly in the background, working 
through such organizations as_ the 


Y.M.C.A., Y. M. H. A., the Boy Scouts, 

ublic schools, Sunday schools, service 
clubs, and other public-spirited groups. 
Harmony so thoroughly prevails, and 
the events are so well organized that the 
actual bill for the past two 
years has been no more than $20. The 
“week” was so enthusiastically observed 
n 1929 that ninety events were sched- 
iled and it required all of nine days to 
carry out the program. A leading factor 
n the success of Easton’s “Boys’ and 
Girls’ Week” is the publicity given by 
the local newspaper. The last celebra- 
tion received no less than 115 separate 
references, beginning a week in advance 
and continuing as late as five days after 
the close of the last event. 


expense 


Bureau Lands Jobs 
for Many Boys 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa—Nine weeks’ opera- 
tion of the Rotary Boys’ Employment 
Bureau here resulted in 198 boys se- 
curing positions they badly needed in 
the city, and 66 boys being established 
on farms working on a salary, while 16 
other boys were placed on farms in 
permanent homes. The 280 boys were 
placed at a cost of $211.75, or an aver- 
age cost of 75%c per boy. The Rotary 
club had set aside $300 for the operation 


of the bureau, so after all expenses were 


paid there was an unused balance of 
$88, and a wonderful piece of work 
accomplished for boys of families in 


unfortunate circumstances. 


“Back-to-School” 
Vewspaper Campaign 
HARRISBURG, PENN.—Beginning a 
“back to school’ campaign just before 
the opening of the new 
Harris- 
placed 


school year, 


burg Rotarians 
a large display adver- 
in a_ local 
newspaper, informing 
both boys and parents 
of the advantage of fur- 
ther education. To the 
parents the appeal was 
the confidence 
and poise given a boy 
to make his way by a 
high-school education, 
and the boy was told 
that the few dollars he 
might earn by staying 


tisement 


added 


out of school now was 
not worth the oppor- 
tunities afforded the 


young man with a well- 
rounded _ education. 
Much favorable 
ment was created by the 
advertisement, and _ it 
was also discussed edi- 
torially in the newspa- 
per. The club expects 
to follow-up the news- 
paper campaign with 
intensive work. 


com- 


Ladies Entertain 
at Club Outing 
GRAND JUNCTION, 
CoLo.—The foibles and 
fads of local Rota- 
rians were revealed 
by Rotary Anns in a 
mock meeting that fol- 


Pei Tai Ho where Ti 
entsin Rotarians, inau 
gurating their Boys 
Work Program, have 
established a boys 
camp 
Phot 
Tie 
lowed a dinner given by the ladies at a 
resort high up in the mountain The 


ing for two weeks’ 
cation on 


First group of unde 
privileged foreign boys 
of Tientsin, China leay 


va 


the beach at 


women took great liberty with the usual 


club 


with abou 


routine, 


t the 


singing 


the 


t 


same gusto, or 


] 


opening 


it, often noticed at weekly meeting 


Guests Ww 


yeople with whom they had alreac 
} I : 


in cordial 


tendance 


ere formally 


convel 


records, 


sation. Roll 


introdu¢ 


announcement 


Rotary luncheon. 


i 





d ft 
vy beer 
at 
an 


Rival Rotarians. Friendly Rotarian rivals! Both nominees 
for office of mayor of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Otto (left) is the Republican candidate, and Judge Samuel 
F. Swinburne (right) is the Democratic nominee. 
candidates were photographed when they met at a recent 


Judge Walter 


The two 






















other routine of Rotary 


meetings were mimicked, 


helping Rotarian to see 


themselves as others see 
them. The good natured 
raillery was enjoyed by all, 
and Ladies’ Night was 
held to be a great success 


by those in attendance. 


Sponsor ( lub “Objects” 
to Prese ning Shield 


Rotarians of Fort Col- 
lins (Colo.) are called 
to order with a gavel 
made of bits of wood 
gathered from historic 
homes and places in 
practically all countries 
in which there are 
Rotary clubs. The 
gavel sounds upon a 
blackwood case hold 
ing a stone taken from 
the Great Wall of 
China. (See story on 


< » 202 
page v0.) 


Horicon, WISCONSIN—Before a large the hoax only became apparent, when 


audience representing nineteen Rotary 
clubs from neighboring cities, the local 


the chairman asserted his rights, and 
called upon the “objector” to present 


Rotary club was enthusiastically in- the shield. 


ducted into Rotary. The 
whole program of song 
and brief addresses and 
entertainment progressed 
smoothly until the spon- 
sor club, Hartford, Wis- 
consin, was called upon to 
fulfill the time-honored 
custom of presenting a 
shield to the new club. Ro- 
tarian Sawyer of the spon- 
sor club protested against 
the presentation as “the 
shield was a symbol of 
warfare, and not a true 
emblem of Rotary, that his 
club had not unanimously 
agreed to present the 
shield, and finally that his 
club was in _ financial 
straits, and so could not 
afford the gift.” Other 
clubs chimed in to say 
this was no place to air 
club differences, and the 
excitement became intense. 
It was all new to a ma- 
jority of the guests, and 


Group picture of the Rotary club of Valparaiso, Chile. In the second row from left to right are: Manuel 
G. Fagalda, Augusto R. Parga, first vice-president, David Hermosilla, Joaquin Lepeley, governor 611! 
district, Dr. Guillermo Munnich, past president, Juan M. Valle, president, Rene Poudensan, ex ¥\ 
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Sixth Object Talk 
to Kiwanians 

Houston, TExasS—President 1 
Evans of the local Rotary club r 
addressed Houston Kiwanis on t} 
ject of international relations. H 
plained why Rotary is stressing 
Object work, and during his talk | 
out that “the most important : 
business is good-will,” and ths 
urged that “we promote good-w 
other countries, because busines 
result of good-will contact.” 


Mock Trial Adds 
Zest to Outing 

CLOQUET, MINN.—A feature 
outing provided by the Entertair 
Committee of the local Rotary ¢] 
the Forestry Experimental Station 
a mock trial. One member of thi 
was tried for being late at the w: 
meetings, and another for failu 
practice service outside of Rotary 
sides providing much fun and ente 
ment, the trial brought home to all t 
present the obligations of a Rot 
through the exposition of Rotary 
by the judge and prosecuting att 
Service Clubs Unite 
to Honor Fire Chie} 

KEOKUK, IowA—A combined me 
of the Lions, Unity, and Rotary « 
sponsored by Rotarians, was rec 
held to honor John Anderson, chi: 
the Keokuk fire department, wh 
served his city for fifty-two continu 
years—an unusual record in commut 
service. There were 110 present at 
meeting, including all the living 
mayors of Keokuk and the fire com: 
sioners, and the principal speaker 
James C. Davis, director general 
railroads during the war period. 


‘ 





president, Alberto Barboza, ex Secretary, and Miguel D. Etura, secretary. 
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Para Nuestros Lectores de Habla Espanola 


(For Our Spanish-Speaking Readers 








Rotary y el Nacionalismo 


Por EL DR. DON CUPERTINO DEL CAMPO 


A comprobacién mas agrada- 
ble que hice, al efectuar 
las visitas a los Rotary 
Clubs de la Argentina, 

jurante el pasado periodo de mi 
argo de Gobernador, fué la rela- 
tiva a la importancia que, desde 

punto de vista nacional, tiene 
Rotary, no obstante ser una organ- 
vacion esencialmente interna- 
ional. 

En efecto, dentro de cada pais, 
Rotary contribuye a intensificar 
a unidad nacional de tres man- 

as: 

Por la vineulacién que establece 
entre los hombres representativos 
que actian en centros muy aleja- 

unos de otros. 

Por la apreciacion directa de las 
‘bras que tales hombres realizan 

de las empresas que dirigen. 

Por la vision que proporciona 
de los aspectos y bellezas de las 
distintas regiones del pais. 

Se tiene pues, de ese modo, una 
nocion mas completa y mas exac- 
ta, tanto en lo que respecta al es- 
piritu y al desarrollo del propio 
pais, como en lo que se refiere a las car- 
acteristicas del suelo Es asi 
como la patria se agranda, gracias a 


mismo. 


Rotary. 

Fuera de las visitas individuales de 
los rotarianos, se llega a este resultado 
por las reuniones entre ciudades, re- 
uniones que tienen mayor importancia y 
deben ser especialmente estimuladas en 
naciones de vasta extension territorial 
como Estados Unidos, Brasil y Argen- 
tina, en las que, debido a esta circun- 
stancia, es mas dificil el contacto entre 
las diferentes poblaciones, que no siem- 
pre se hallan exentas de pequefos anta- 
gonismos regionales, faciles de disipar 
con la aproximacién amistosa. 


Férmula para fortalecer el 
patriotismo 

RODUCESE, con tal motivo, el in- 

teresante fendmeno de que el leal 
internacionalismo que, a través de la ad- 
mirable organizacién rotariana, brinda 
a cada nacién la feliz oportunidad de 
trabajar por su propia tranquilidad, ga- 
nando simpatias al proyectar mas alla 
de sus fronteras lo mejor de su vida na- 
cional, viene, por eso mismo, pero, sobre 


Ex-Gobernador del Distrito 63 


Dr. Don Cupertino del Campo 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


todo, por lo expuesto anteriormente, a 
fortalecer y a dignificar el patriotismo. 

La formula seria, entonces, la sigui- 
ente: Rotary Club es para su 
ciudad; los Rotary Clubs de una nacioén 


Cada 


son para esa nacion, y el conjunto de los 
Rotary Clubs esparcidos por el vasto 
mundo, unidos por poderosos vinculos 
de amistad, renovados por el trato per- 
sonal, en las Convenciones Internacion- 
ales, luchan, movidos ideales 
comunes, en pro del advenimiento de la 
buena voluntad entre todos los pueblos 
de la tierra. 

Conviene poner claramente de relieve, 
dentro del internacionalismo de Rotary, 
su faz nacionalista, confirmada a diario 


por 


por la experiencia, para despejar asi 
uno de los tantos prejuicios con que 
algunos espiritus suspicaces, en el seno 
de las sociedades latinas, han preten- 
dido desvirtuar las nobles finalidades de 
la institucion. Me refiero, aqui, a la 
imputacion que se hace a Rotary de ser 
un instrumento enmascarado pene- 
tracion pacifica, con exclusivo beneficio 
de la nacién que tuvo el honor de crearlo 
y de lanzarlo al mundo y en la que 
residen sus autoridades centrales. 


de 





. 


Fuera de la ofensa gratuita que 
envuelve para los hombres de a 
tuacion destacada, y por lo tanto, 


de notoria responsabilidad que 


integran los clubs de cada pais, el 


cargo es a todas luces irrisorio, 


teres local 


dado el ¢ vide nte in que 
tienen las resoluciones adoptadas 
por estos mismos clubs, a las que, 
por otra parte, se les da la publi 
cidad mas amplia. 


Por el 


mente el 


contrario, es, precisa 
proposito fundamental 


de beneficiar, ante todo, a su ciu 


dad lo que hace, desde luego, que 


sim con el club que en 


paticen 


ella residen, y mueve a un grupo 


de hombres califi a dedicarle 


tiempo. \Y 


es el convencimiento de que estas 


ados 


parte apreciable de su 


iniciativas locales coherentes: ben 


efician, en el balance final, al pais 


entero, lo que explica, en primet 
término, el entusiasmo de esto 
hombres y proporciona incentivo 


constante a su accion desinteres 
ada. 
A este noble programa sin 


segunda intencion oculta, que car 
acteriza a Rotary, debe atribuirse el 


hecho 


que la organizacion crece en 


significativo de que, a medida 
cada pais 
y se extiende por el mundo, se consolide 
cada vez mas y vaya mostrando nueva 
y siempre apasionadoras facetas, ya 
que la duracién y la fecundidad son atri 
butos de las iniciativas orientadas hacia 


fines superiores. 


El patriotismo Internacional 

I OTARY, lejos de contrariar el 
x patriotismo de los ciudadanos de 
cada nacion, lo reafirma, y a eso se debe 
que su influencia se acentue dentro del 
ambiente nacional, no menos que dentro 
del internacional. desde 
este doble de 
muestra en forma palpable—y esta es 


Considerado 


punto de vista, Rotary 


una de sus facetas 


que acabo de referirme 


apasionadoras a 
que el carino y 
siente y ex- 


el respeto que una nacion 


presa hacia las demas, refluye acrecen 
tado sobre ella misma, y que, asi como 
en el orden afectivo e individual quien 
mas da es el que mas recibe, el que sabe 
honrar a otras patrias, honra mejor a la 
suya y ensena, con el ejemplo, a que la 
honren los extrafios. 
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Banquete de los Rotarios y sus familias que asistieron a la Conferencia del Distrito 25 celebrada con gran éxito en la ciudad de \Jat 
Se determiné en esta Conferencia de Distrito, realizar una intensa campana de exten 
a fortalecer los clubs del Distrito aumentando el numero de sus socios. 


anzas, Cuba, del 27 al 28 de Julio pasado. 
dirigida preferentemente 


Ikn las relaciones internacionales es 
también cierto nuestro lema rotariano: 


“Se beneficia mas el que sirve mejor.” 


Reunion Intercitadina Internacional 


Al aceptar la presidencia del Rotary 
Club de La Habana, el joven y simpa 
tico Presidente del club, Dr. Luis Ma 
chado, se propuso desarrollar todavia 
mas los lazos de amistad entre su club 
y los clubs de Florida. Al enterarse de 
esto, los Rotarios de Miami invitaron a 
los Rotarios Cubanos para _ visitar 
Miami y celebrar en dicha ciudad una 
reunion intercitadina. Los Rotarios de 
Cuba respondieron gustosamente a la 
invitacion y 130 Rotarios y sus distin- 
guidas esposas, representando 18 clubs 
del Distrito 25 


West, Florida, el 23 de agosto pasado. 


Cuba—llegaron a Key 
La delegacion iba encabezada por el Sr. 
Luis Pina, Gobernador del Distrito 25 
y por el Sr. Luis Machado, Presidente 
del Rotary Club de La Habana. 

La noche de su llegada se celebro en 
la ciudad de Key West una muy ani- 
mada reunion, seguida por un banquete 
y baile en honor de tan distinguidos 
visitantes, demostrandose de una ma- 
nera muy evidente el carino que ya se 
les tenia en el Distrito 39. 

El dia siguiente, en la bella ciudad de 
Miami, se verificé6 una merienda en el 
“Coral Gables Country Club” seguida 
por una gira por la ciudad, playa y 
campo de aviacion. El Gobernador del 
Estado de Flérida. Sr. Doyle E. Carlton, 


dié la bienvenida a la delegacién 


cubana. 

Durante la reunion nocturna, el Ro- 
tario Dr. Gustavo Gutierrez, en nombre 
del Rotary Club de La Habana, presento6 
al Rotary Club de Miami una preciosa 
bandera Cubana. 

Los Rotarios de Cuba para reciprocar 
a las atenciones de los Rotarios del Dis- 
trito 39, han invitado a los Rotarios del 
mismo y sus familias para que visiten 
Cuba en Noviembre proximo. 

Este hecho demuestra una vez mas lo 
valioso que es el companerismo en Ro- 
tary para desarrollar una rapida y com- 





LA HISTORIA DE PAUL P. HARRIS 
EL FUNDADOR DE ROTARY 


(Edicion en castellano) 


El origen del movimiento Rotario se com- 
prende mejor despues de un estudio de la 
vida de su fundador. La autobiografia de 
Paul Harris presenta una atmosfera de viajes, 
experiencias, aventura e idealismo, que trajo 
por resultado el nacimiento de la idea de 
Rotary. La traduccion en castellano del 
libro del fundador esta ahora en la im- 
prenta y sera entregado dentro de corto 
tiempo. 

La historia de la ninez de Paul, de su juv- 
entud, sus romerias por cinco anos en busca 
de informacion y de aventura, sus primeros 
anos en Chicago en su vocacion escogida, 
y sus meditaciones de las cuales surgie la 
organizacion del primer club Rotario, estan 
descritas de manera franca y deleitable. 

El libro es de un tamaitio muy cenveniente, 
edicion de bolsillo, ilustrado y encuadernado 
en tela. Su precio es de un dolar cada 
copia, porte de correo pagado. Les pedidos 
deben hacerse a Rotary International, 211 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Hlinois, E. U. 
de A. 











pleta confianza entre personas 
entes naciones. 

Una fotografia de tan interesant 
union aparece en la pagina No. 


Concurso Educativo Promovido 
el Rotary Club de Arequipa en Fa 
de la Infancia y de la Clase Obrer 


El Rotary Club de Arequipa, Pe 
invito a los intelectuales, estudiant: 
maestros de escuelas a tomar parte e1 
un gran concurso para la confeccion «i 
dos cartillas sobre los temas: “Ventaja 
del Ahorro Infantil y Obrero” y “I: 
gros del Aleoholismo y Prepaganda An- 
tialeohdlica.” 

El Rotary Club de Arequipa ofrec 
cuatro premios consistiendo de Libret 
de Ahorros de uno de los Bancos locales 
por diferentes cantidades. El] Club 
mitira después los trabajos premia 
al Ministerio de Instruccién Publica 
procurara su impresién y difusion «1 
las escuelas, colegios y talleres de la Re- 
publica Peruana. 


Fundacion de una Escuela 
al Aire Libre 


El Rotary Club de Sao Paulo, Brasil, 
esta trabajando desde hace algun tiemp 
para establecer una Escuela al Air 
Libre en uno de los mas hermosos par 
ques de la bella ciudad de Sao Paulo 
para los nifos anémicos y quebrantados 
de salud. Ademas este club va a inau- 
gurar dentro de poco tiempo un magni- 
fico Parque Infantil que sera el mis 
completo y mejor equipado del Con- 
tinente Sudamericano. 
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French 
Linen 
Handkerchiefs 


All Monograms additional 
to the price s here quote d 








LONDON 


27 OLD BOND STREET 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 








$18.00 





It is not too early to order Gifts to be monogrammed Y 
in time for the Holidays. Our Offerings are Unusual. y 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


RK. Sulka & CF 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
6 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 

























Emblem of Rotary? 
IF NCOT—Order Now From 


Your Club Jeweler or 
Club Secretary 





Official Membership Emblems 
. Manufactured by 
Che Miller Jewelry Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘MILLERJCO” 


Codes: ABC 6th Bentley’s and 
Western Union 5 letter 





Are You Wearing the 





R103 
$2.00 


R103 
$6.00 


No. R100 No. R101 No. R102 
GREEN GOLD 
R100 R101 R102 
12kt Top $1.00 $1.20 $1.30 
10kt Gold 1.20 2.00 2.70 4.00 
tkt Gold 1.60 2.80 3.40 6.00 
WHITE GOLD 
R100 R101 R102 
14kt Gold $1.60 $2.80 $3.40 
18kt Gold 3.00 4.50 5.50 9.00 











MADDEN Double SAFETY 
DE LUXE Action RAZOR 
Including Stropper and 12 Blades with 
Five Year Guarantee 
Standard Price, $5.00, at your dealer or 


MADDEN SAFETY RAZOR CORP’N 
26 Cortlandt St. New York, N. Y. 
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Throw a switch —and you have your choice of two 
programs. Press a valve—and you have ic e-water. 
Select a ——_ from the library catalog—and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, and find the news- 
paper under your door. ¢ ¢ ¢ A Statler is your “home 
away from home.”’ 

There are Statler Hotels in: 

BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
Five of the seven are official Rotary Hotels. 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


Ne S. 


In every room 





50 Paper Hats 50 Noisemaker Favors 300 Serpentine 
50 Balloons 
Half of this assortment for smaller 

party of 25 people.........ccecccees $6 


HALLOWE'EN PARTY FAVORS 


50 Decorations Confetti 


Flags, Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc. 


503 South Wells Street 


4 wonderful Hallowe'en assor 
mont fe ra party af pate - $10 
Double quantity and greater assortment 
100 or 50 couples.......... $19 
See No. 85 Catalog for other andlarger assortments for 
Hallowe’en, New Year’sand other party or Holiday celebrations. 
“OLD GLORY’? MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Chicago, Illinois 

















Send for your slice of 
Betty-Lou Fruit Cake 


Betty-Lou Bakeries of 
New Orleans, Houston, 
Texas orNashville, 
Tenn., want to send 
every reader of, Rotarian 
a generous slice of Reai 
Old Fashioned Fruit 
Cake A Fruit Cake 
bursting with luscious 
fruits, imported Glace 
Bigarreaux Cherries, 
glace pineapple, choice pecan meats, Cali- 
fornia bleached raisins—-baked in pre-war 

tyle by virtue of a special Government per- 
mit 

You will agree, after you taste Betty-Lou 
Fruit Cake, that no other quite equal 

Send ten cents to cover postage and pack- 
ing and we will send you a generous slice in a 

pecial mailing carton, together with a 
little folder showing the Vieux Carre of New 
Orleans in beautiful colors. 

Special offer on gift boxes. Betty-Lou Fruit 
Cake sells regularly at $1.00 per 1 lb. in 2 
and 5 Ib. Gift Boxes Ask for special offer 

Offer limited. Only one Gift slice t 
family 





a 


Mail to Betty-Lou Bakeries. 
New Orleans, Houston, Texas or 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Name 


Address suena 
Enclose ten cents for postage and packing. 














A Friendly 


Call 


No. 810 
Postpaid 


$4.00 
Ivorex 
Plaque 
6! x94 
inches 

















A Special Importation 
In old ivory tones with hand decoration 
in color. Carries with it the very spirit of 
friendship. 
Send for 64-page Catalogue FREE 
Gifts for children, for women and for 
menfolk—young andold. Established 1895. 


POHLSON’S House of Gifts 
Department 96 Pawtucket, R. I. 








SWITZERLAND 


Sanatorium for Nerve Complaints 


Kusnacht on the Lake of Zurich 


Receives all kinds of Nerve Patients. Cur 
| of Drug Habit Modern treatment 
| tabes dorsalis and general paralysis. Beauti 


ful situation with large gardens on the lake 


shore. Opportunities for recreation and 
sport. Prospectus on application Tu 
consulting Doctors 


Proprietor and Director: Dr. Th. Brunner 
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A Visit to a Rotary Shrine 


By JOHN MILTON PHILLIPS 





OTARY is young among the 
fraternities of the world yet it 
has withstood the harshness of 

enough winters to experience both the 
loss and change due to man’s mortality. 
Almost every club has joined the hushed 
procession moving out to the untroubled 
repose of the cemetery as some brother 
creator of service, or friendliness, or 
laughter or aJl three in his community 
has gone with the noble dignity that 
attends death, out to the silent cham- 
bers. There is a cemetery that cherishes 
the quiet dust of one who not only 
touched his home town with a new and 
vital interest but gave value and a cer- 
tain persona! radiance to the whole in- 
ternational Rotary movement. 

One lovely day I rode with Mr. Cobb, 
friend of Tom Law and Lou Hicks out 
from the center of Atlanta to West View 
Cemetery. As we followed the graceful 
swing of the drives the great white 
clouds adrift in the soft blue of a July 
sky gave a background to the rich sil- 
houette of the oaks and heavenly lav- 
ender of the crépe myrtles. On a gentle 
rise of ground we found the tomb we 
sought. On a simple headstone we read 
this inscription: 

January 16, 1879 
December 31, 192¢ 


How like him that was! No word of 
what he was or what he had achieved. 
No suggestion of the honor that had 
been done him by the thousands of ad- 
miring men in Rotary. Nothing to indi- 
cate the character of the struggle that 
he had made to provide generously for 
his family before death closed in for the 
last fatal round. Nothing to hint how 
when the flesh had capitulated the spirit 
burned on to assure greater opportunity 
for the lads of Atlanta. And so by some 
unknown inner resource he lived on past 
the gladness of Christmas, refusing to 
shadow his world by the sadness of his 
going. As his friends came into the hall 
below and called their greeting, down 
the stairs came the cheery response till 
the smiling knight could hold his post no 
longer and must retreat gallantly into 
the Unseen Country. 


Albert 
S. Adams 
(1879-1926) 


It may have been the ardent wa 
of the Georgian summer but my 
were misty. Instead of the solid 
of granite carved from the heart . 
state he loved, I saw a room in | 
pate Inn ambushed by the first ra 
chill of a Massachusetts winter. T} 
ecutives club, made up of officers 
the six New England states was i) 
sion. We had had a stormy time. 
the door flew open and a tall slend 
low, obviously young, wrapped in : 
gray coat, frankly cold, but smiling 
pily, incurably gay, burst upon u 
sat with him at the table, while h« 
some of those southern stories of n 
life to which he gave the kindly h 
of his own soul. Our irritations pa 
from the room, under his genial s 
and a new friendliness possessed u 
Not even a New England winter | 
withstand that smile, the whole-soul: 
greeting—the mirth tickling anecd 
that made him so welcome anyw! 
that folks gathered. 

A blanket of English ivy clasped his 
grave as though to give him shelter 
against sun and rain, wind and weath 
The green strength of the plant brought 
back memories of college halls and cast 
walls similarly clad and seemed to s\1 
bolize the bond between Bert and |} 
friends in old England. To me it re- 
called poignant memories of that unfor- 
gettable trip to Edinburgh, of Bert 
seated on my sick bed sympathe'! 
solicitous; of Bert pacing the pitching 
decks of the Cameronia with Mrs. Ad- 
ams, his two daughters and Bert, 
Junior, of his speeches from the p! 
form of the Convention Hall; of secing 
him start gaily off to be present« 
His Majesty, King George; of wall 
behind him to the Tomb of The Un- 
known Soldier in Paris. In all thes 
scenes his rich humanity expressing 
self through a perfect response to the 
situation. He could weep with them 
that did weep and rejoice with them that 
did rejoice, and could in a trice go from 
the ecstacies of clean comedy to the 
solemnity of an inborn reverence. 

An urn beside the grave held some 
arbor vitae! The Tree of Life! Bert had 
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f the fruit of that tree. In him 


ten Ol 
life, vibrant, melodic, abundant, 


rnal. His personality alert and alive 
a new quickening to whatever he 

His enthusiasm in a group be 
Yet he brought sound 


hed. 
1e epidemic. 
insel and mature wisdom to the solu- 
1 of any problem. Unreasoned haste 


id no place in his final judgment. If 

4 

i moved with speed he also moved 
one who remembered this 


ely. To 
gess of life the cemetery seemed a 
ice of unreality. It might be that the 
dy had fallen into a summery drowse, 
siesta from which it could not emerge, 
it this man of action still in the sooth- 
g¢ embrace of death—Impossible! 
The Tree of Life! Immortality, that 
was it. Some might doubt but to me it 
eemed clear what had happened. Here 
lav the tired body glad to go back to 
Mother Earth from which it had come. 


\Vew Idea 
jor Music Program 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF.—A new plan 
for arranging musical programs during 
the weekly luncheon has been inaugu- 
: rated by the local club. Members are 
asked to make a list of their favorite 
songs, and each week a program is de- 
voted to the song favorites of a particu- 
lar member. The idea has met with 
great success and is spreading to nearby 


clubs. 


Boys’ Tour Results 
in Business Contact 


FITCHBURG, Mass.—While the three 
hundred boys from the United States 
were on their good-will tour in Scan- 
dinavian countries last year, one of the 
boys inspecting a Danish factory manu- 
facturing razor-blade sharpeners was 
asked to distribute a few samples among 
Rotarians back home. As a result, ne- 
gotiations were started for the United 
States patent rights, and lately a cor- 
poration was formed for the production 
of the article. Should manufacturing 
begin, as now seems likely, a mutually 
profitable business contact will have 
been established between business men 
in Denmark and the United States as a 
direct outcome of the youth-exchange 
movement. 


Chester, U.S.A. Exchanges 
Greetings with Chester, England 





CHESTER, PENN.—Dr. John S. Eynon, 
vice-president of the local Rotary club 
on a visit to England will greet the 
Chester club in behalf of his own with 
an address of good-will and friendly 

/ interest. The body of the address which 


But Bert had made that irney, per- 
haps one long sweep of a_ swallow’s 
wings, to a country celestial. To that 
country he had gone well equipped for 
the treasures of the heart which he had 
collected in such quantities in his forty- 


seven years here are the basis of credit 


His invincible will to 
ild make him 


over there. serve, 
his love of his fellows w 


Somewhere in this 


happy and at home. 
spacious universe he has graciously ac- 
cepted his new part and right well does 
he play it. 

And this I know, he enjoys a sort of 
immortality in the hearts of all us 
who knew him. A President of Interna- 
tional Rotary, yet his pure det 
made him the friend of us all, the high- 
To remember him is 


ot 


nocracy 


est and the least. 
to see the principles of Rotary take form 
in flesh, is to deepen one’s love for the 


great Brotherhood. 


Rotary Club Activities 


Some Last-Minute Notes 


is printed on fine bond and illuminated 


with a border of gold reads: 

Penn landed on the western 
bunk of the Delaware River in 1682, to take 
possession of his lands in the New World 
and organize there a colony dedicated to 
Friendliness, Good-Will and found 
a little settlement, clinging to the edge of the 
Swedish 


When William 


Peace, he 
river, founded a generation before by 
Pioneers, called Upland. Here he rested, and 
here he planned that future city, sixteen 
miles farther up the river, to which he 
the name of Philadelphia City of Brotherly 
Love.” But to the place of his first landing, 
near the mouth of a pleasant little stream—a 
spot called by the Indians “Mecoponacka, 
meaning Sweet Water—he the 
his own native city, Chester, perhaps in wist 
ful recollection of the River Dee. 


In the 
Pennsylvania, 
tance; it is a busy 
city, and the banks 
now lined with great enterprises 
to believe that the spirit of Friendship which 
inspired the Great Proprietor here sur 
vived the passing of the wilderness, and the 
quiet serenity of that earlier age. 

And in this spirit of Friendship, the Rotary 


some 


rave 


name of 


gave 


centuries, Chester, 
size and impor 
and industrial 


mareh of the 
has grown in 
commercial 
of Penn's mighty 


has 


club of Chester, mindful of the injunction of 


the Sixth Object of Rotary, greet their fellow 
Rotarians of the Mother-city of Chester, Eng 
land, and express the desire to establish a 
closer touch with them, whether corre 
spondence or through an arranged exchange of 
member visits, or in any other way by which 
mutual acquaintance may advaneed, in 
furtherance of Rotary’s ideal of international 
understanding and good-will 


by 


be 


Historic Rocks 
Help to Build Lodge 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The local Rotary 
club in conjunction with the Y. M. C. A. 
is developing a large camp site for boys. 
As a part of their program a rock 
lodge is being erected, and the inner wall 
will be built of rocks from different 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
Each rock will be labelled so its history 
will be known. 


river are 
but we like 


| 


esolved by the Cunard 
Line... that Winter is 


entirely too long . . . 





Ten Cunard West Indies Cruises . 
cleverly planned, romantically scheduled 
«29 12, 16, 18 cr 26:deys of gelden 


marrow-warming sun just when harassed 


northern America needs it . Nerves 
built up and tension let down... Big ex- 
ecutives cannot always leave their desks 
for the Riviera but they can barge down 
to play golf in the exhilarating pink magic 
of Nassau... People who must cast a 
speculative eye at their pocket-books can 
exchange a cantankerous winter fortnight 
for a whole sea of paint-splashed islands 
with Havana, Paris-wise, thrown in... 
More eoonomical than staying at home. 
And the unbeatable holiday atmosphere 
of crack Cunard liners... their relaxing 
comfort... their space... sports facilities 
«+ smart club atmosphere .,« these are 
the best possible reasons for delightfully 
nipping winter in the bud, 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 


San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, Port-au- 

Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, Barbados, 

Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Colon, Kingston, 
Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Sailing Date | 





Steamer | Duration of | Minimum 





from New York | Voyage Rates 
Dec. 3,1929 | s.s. Franconia 16 days $200 
Dec. 18, “ s. s. Carinthia 16 days 200 
Dec. 21, “ s.s. Franconia | 16 days | 200 
Dec. 26, “ | s.s. Caronia Bdays | 175 
Dec. 27, “ s. s. Carmania 9 days 175 
Jan. 6, 1930 | s.s. Carinthia 16 days 200 
mm 4%, < s.s. Caledonia 26 days 275 
Feb. 15, “ s.s. Caledonia | 26 days 275 
Mar.15, “ | s.s. Caledonia | 18 days 200 
Age. 12, “ s. s. Samaria 12 days 150 





See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


‘WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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Dear Rotary Ann:— 


May we help you with | 


your FUR problem? 


In our wide and varied 
collection of 


quv of the Beller Grade 
many have solved theirs. 
Thee. F. Diefent 


1730 Cheotnut SE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MEXICAN 
HANDICRAFT 


J Mexican hand woven beautifully de 


signed baskets, Aztec pottery, hand 





kerchiefs, center-pieces, beads, et« 
in great variety. To introduce this 
line we make up three assortments 
at $2.50, $5.00, and $7.50 each, post 
paid. Each assortment consists of 
one large basket and several small 
ones; also samples of other Mexican 
handicraft, and the value is fully 
guaranteed. If you are not pleased 





when you receive the assortment, 
return it post-paid and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. The 
smaller baskets make unique favors. 
Send your order now to 


TOM PHILLIPS 


Santa Rosa, Rio Grande Valley 
TEXAS 











EUROPE 


Egypt— Palestine 
Winter —Spring 
Summer 
Send for Booklet 





TEMPLEC SiSsTours 


445-R PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
er - Luger - Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 

8 Restocked to Col. Whelen's Revised Specifications 

Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Ay ap *# Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.SPOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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The Women of Rotary 


The wonderful heritage of a happy childhood 


By HELENA WEATHERBY 


FINE little boy of ten once sur- 
A prised me by saying that grown 
people didn’t think the things 
that concerned children were important 
but that they were just as important to 
them as our concerns were to us. That 
remark struck me as being an astute 
one for a boy of his age. The reason 
it has stayed with me over a period of 
years, though, is because it is a vital 
truth that we would do well to remem- 
ber. 

This case against grown-ups is even 
stronger than the boy could know, for 
if we stop to think, we know that chil- 
dren can be hurt more easily and more 
acutely than grown people. When we 
are disappointed in one respect we have 
a number of resources for comfort and 
distraction. A child cannot see beyond 
his disappointment; if the day set for 
the picnic turns out to be rainy the 
bottom has dropped out of his world. 


We know that all things pass and 
we know that our perplexities are com- 
mon to all human creatures. In other 
words we have become philosophers. 
Time is long to the child and he lives 
only in the present. Like the little sav- 
age he is he cannot see the present in 
relation to the future, he knows noth- 
ing about sacrificing in the present for 
the sake of future goods. And a child 
is very lonely because he is an egoist 
and has not yet identified himself with 
-his fellow-creatures. In sorrow he is 
like a lost creature wandering alone in 
dark caverns. 


Why do we have so little real sym- 
pathy for our children? Is it that we for- 
get? Very few of us look back upon 
childhood as a happy period. We see our- 
selves surrounded by nameless fears, 
helpless against the world and com- 
pletely at the mercy of the two human 
beings who happen to be our parents. 


The Fear of Ridicule 


J epee reason why we are likely 
to fail to understand children is 
that they are such dandy little actors. 
When they have been punished when 
their intentions were innocent and been 
laughed at just so often, they learn to 
hide their feelings, afraid to expose 
themselves again to misunderstanding 
or ridicule. 


And worse than neglect or misunder- 
standing is a certain morbid curiosity 


some people have about the wor! 
of the child mind. Most of us 
had the experience of being spied 
as children, or asked prying quest 
We became adept at. shielding 
hearts from these monsters. 


Who doesn’t remember playing 
part of a happy care-free child 
a domestic storm was brewing. Why 
were we embarrassed and why di 
pretend to be unaware? For one t!} 
we were helpless to do anything al 
it, and for another our grief was 
yond expression. I have known ): 
to play the same game in the pres 
of death and for the same reason. 

It is easy for a child to fool us in t} 
way. The notion that children 
happy and care-free is persistent. 

We may find it good discipline 
keep it in mind that we cannot neg 
children or subject them to indignit 
with impunity. They hold these i: 
dents in their memories and will so: 
day judge them with mature intel! 
gence. 

The happiest women I have know 
have been those who put most of thi 
time and imagination at the disposal of 
their children, and, needless to say, their 
children were the most wholesom 
the neighborhood. 


I have known a mother who woul 


go to considerable trouble to make the 


table attractive with flowers and comic 
place-cards when she and her smal! son 
were dining alone. She had a multi- 
colored chiffon evening dress he admired 
and she yielded to his entreaties to 
put this on for their dinners togeth 
until it was quite worn out. 

This boy was not spoiled by his 
mother’s efforts, instead it seemed 
make him feel it was encumbent upon 
him to compete with her in courtesy. 
He would exert himself to the utmost 
to come up to the occasion in engaging 
conversation and little attentions. It is 
no news that good manners are con- 
tagious. 

It is not hard to please childre 
They are easily hurt but they are easi)) 
made glad. It only takes a little re- 
membering. And a happy childhood is 
a wonderful heritage, it is something t 
be grateful for throughout life. Mem- 
ories of injustices suffered at the hands 
of parents have put barriers between 
grown-up children and their parents 
that have never been overcome. 
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age” person seldom attains real success. ever ye would that men should do unt 






7. To improve myself, increase my you, do ye even so unto ther 
3 efficiency, and enlarge my service to 10. Finally, I will strive to acl 
i Img 7 eae Ps mankind and by doing so attest my these high purposes, realizing tl 
faith in the fundamental principles of _ fillment of them will make an exempla 
Ro % Corner Good Citizenship—‘“‘Service Above Self.” high-school student. 
y. 8. To be willing and ready to give my The project has spread to Spring 
5 tice Cie Pons time and services to any worthy person Illinois, where the Rotary club rece 
who asks it of me, or to any worthy’ entertained five high-school studer 


Seventeen high-school boys, each one sch | 
been selected Dy the 


: , cause which may promote the welfare who had 
eader in some particular school ac- 


y were awarded in a novel yet a 


+ 


of the school community or state, re- faculty and pupils, as those ranl 


" : membering, “He profits most who serves highest in the matter of living Rotary’ 
practical way by the Independence heat? Pet : - “ . iving 
; . , JESU. ode ol Ethics, transiated into high 
Rotary Club. These boys, under the ; . nae _ ' 
: err : » ’ 9. To believe in the words and worth school language. during the semeste1 
eadership of the chairman of the boys 6 tee Cia3 : cAI 
of the Golden Rule—“All things whatso- just closed 


ork committee of the Independence 

ib, assisted by two other Rotarians, 
ere taken on a state tour through the 
various industrial institutions, as well 
as a tour through the institutions of art, 
literature, and so forth. 

The expense of the entire trip was 
orne by the Independence Rotary Club. 








High School Code of Ethics 

Tom Prindell, immediate past presi- 
dent of the East St. Louis Rotary Club, 
s very much interested in boys, and to 
him belongs the credit for a very worthy 
boys’ project. During Tom’s term of 
office, he would have a_ high-school 
student as his guest at each club meet- 
ing. The student would be chosen by 
one of the teachers in the school who 
would furnish the boy with credentials 
showing that he had achieved certain 
accomplishments to entitle him to attend 


the luncheon as the guest of the presi- 
dent. Past President Tom would in- 
troduce the boy, and give him an a an a 4 


opportunity to say a few words. The 
short speeches the boys would present If vou want to keep well up to top notch 


oftentimes amazed the membership, not stron » healthy. efficient —v wk 1 
only in delivery, but in the wide range : ens) Ce OU ae sew aon 
and what to eat. 


of subjects. 








Tay, Bonen, te any &.yaat of the The body is a machine. It demands certain 
project. A high-school code of ethics, a ti re : 
patiennnd alte Ghat entabented by the quantities and qualities, and only under favor- 
Rotary Club of Pocomoke City (Mary- able conditions will the body do its most 
land) in 1923, was prepared, printed in efficient work. 


the form of a very attractive booklet 


and passed out to the _ high-school ‘“* ating for Health and Efficiency ”’ is a con- 


students. densed set of health rules——every one of which 
The code of ethics reads as follows: may be easily followed at home. It tells how 
1. Ze Govan 6 seheol loyalty and the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 


spirit which will be recognized by every- ; . : ° 5 
alba pi cay ene aera through years of exhaustive scientific research. 


Wil Benet ese eet Deane It will give you a new idea of life and its possi- 
is to be trusted and who is capable of bilities. 
accepting responsibility. 

3. To be a true sportsman, to be able 
to lose the game but never to lose my 


The book is free. Write for it now. 


smile nor my courage, and not to blame The THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM., wes 
— for my own shortcomings. | Box 22, Battle Creek, Mich. 
- To use my opportunity to get an Battle Creek 1 Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR 
education—to the best of my ability— | HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
so that I may be better fitted to serve S 1 1 
——_ anitariuM ! name 
5. To be able to scorn personal suc- | Box 22 ! Street 
cess which I might achieve by unfair : oh 
advantage of my schoolmates. Battle Creek, Mich. y 
: 6. To make my aim and goal—“above | State 


the average”—realizing that the “aver- | 
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Advertising Service 
By Agency Executives 


TRI a adherence eto the polic y of pe r- 
~ mal service by principals is an impor 
tant factor in the success of so many 
of the campaigns created for our clients 
Here is an agency big enough in expe- 
ence and proved ability to give you a 
highly valuable service. Small enough to 
enable its executives to give your adver 
ising and sales promotional work their 
personal supervision. 
Your advertising may need a new slant 
. fresh basic idea ...a definite plan 
of procedure. Let us discuss the job you 
An executive will call, if you’ll 
No obligation, of coursé¢ 


nave todo 


ay the word. 


SHIELDS 6&~ VANDEN, Inc. 


tr WACKER DRivVE 
CHICAGO 
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FOR YOUR CLUB 


Our No. 29 Bell, as il 
lustrated above, made of 










genuine bell metal, beau 
tifully toned and highly 
polished 


Complete With Striker 
$18.00 





52 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 















_ Official 
re Rotary 
Loman Flag 

| — Our Specialty 





U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


prices. Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














Send for catalog 
THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 


N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


| picious circumstances. 
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“The Wicked City” 


(Continued from page 19) 


With an altogether astonishing rapid- 
ity, the Plan took form. 

The work has not yet been completed. 
But an amazing amount has already 
been accomplished. Today, a stranger 
entering the city from the south, as 
most visitors, either by train or motor 
do enter it, will be appalled at the ugli- 
ness he sees everywhere. The prairies 
sprawl with dingy factories, are criss- 
crossed with endless railroad tracks, 
and a pall of bituminous smoke hangs 
over the face of the sun. Filthy hovels 
lean crazily against each other. If the 
visitor goes directly to his hotel, or, 
as many do, thanking heaven that they 
do not have to linger, to the next train 
of exit, he will never know that on the 
Lake Front is a development of gar- 
dens, fountains, lagoons, art galleries 
and museums of quite incomparable 
loveliness: that the filth through which 
he has just crawled is a worn-out veil, 
soon to be lifted: that within a three 
mile radius of the city’s centre is a 
belt of parks and boulevards such as 
few other cities in the world enjoy: 
and that, beyond them, created in the 
last few years, is another belt of forest 
preserve, almost completely surround- 
ing the city. 


The Accidental Quality of Chicago 


‘J ‘HE approaches to Chicago are ex- 
tremely ugly, its beauties well con- 
cealed. It is as if the planners and 
builders had perversely erected a scaf- 
folding around their work, so that only 
the searcher might know it is there. 
But if it is hard to find architectural 
beauty, how. much more difficult for 
the passing traveler to discover the 
spiritual assets of the city. The intel- 
lectual and artistic life is not compar- 
able in richness to that of Paris, nor 
even, perhaps, to that of London, hub 
of a far-flung empire: it is not either as 
varied or as vivid as that of New York. 
Yet it has a distinct intellectual life 
of its own, and one of a singular vital- 
ity. The two great universities are 
both extraordinarily close to the life 
of the city, and the arts—all of them— 
are brought quite astonishingly close 
to the common man. There may be less 
of what is known as “culture” than 
is to be found in othe: capitals of the 
world: but it is doubtful if in any other 
great city so great a proportion of the 
common life is so interested in music, 
painting, sculpture, and letters. 


It seems to me important that the 
visitor should always keep before his 
eyes the accidental quality of Chicago. 
Never did a city begin under less aus- 
Its very name, 


.fate has 


derived from the Indian and var 
translated as meaning “garlic,” 
cnion,” or “skunk”—according 
authors of “Chicago:” “In general]. +} 
word was interpreted as applying 
bad smell”—was descriptive of 
muddy swamp on which the first 
tlers, only a little over a century 
built their log cabins. 

Many who visited the place in ¢} 
early years turned away disgust 
seeking their fortunes in then th) 
metropolises of which, today, capr 
left scarcely traces. Th 
was no reason for Chicago’s exist 
The river beside which it stood 
hardly navigable in a small boat. Eve 
when the city had grown, with th 
tling of the country around it, and { 
grain and cattle pouring in from 
plains; and had become a great spray 
ing aggregation of wooden shant 
fairly inviting the great fire which ov 
whelmed it, there were many who y 
dered why it should be re-built. 

But if ever a city seemed the 
orite of manifest destiny, it was (|) 
cago. One obstacle after another 
surmounted, and it grew steadily 
size and richness. Today, it seems ly 
yond question that it is to be on 
the great centres of the world. Suc 
centres have always been the produ 
of their environment, and Chicago’s e1 
vironment is unrivalled. Close at han 
and stretching away almost to infinit 
are the grain-filled treasuries of th 
golden plains. To the north, only a 
few hours away, is iron. To the south 
is coal and cotton. And to the east ar 
the Great Lakes, a waterway for com- 
merce, a cooling equipoise to the hot and 
dusty winds from the prairies. 


Chicago’s Universality 


UT if Chicago were merely a city, 
its greatness or lack of it would be 
of no great importance; nor would a 
book dealing with the history of 
reputation be especially interesting. But 
it is more than just a city; it is all 
cities, typefied, brought to focus. Th« 
history of Chicago is the history of 
metropolitan life. Paris, London, and 
Rome are growing, too: but they move 
with the slowness and sureness of a 
glacier, and it is impossible in a single 
lifetime to see enough to form or justif) 
theories. But Chicago is growing and 
changing with such rapidity that one 
may, in the space of even a few months, 
see enough to clarify a great many 
problems in urban life. 
The visitor to the older capitals of 
the world usually devotes himself to 
inspection of vanished glories. They 
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ith historicity, these old cities, 
hev fascinate the tourist from the 


New World. 

the outlander, Chicago has no 
worth mentioning, there is no 
about its past, and precious lit 


its present—unless one digs be- 


t ne 
s ug 


y patina. For that reason it 
lificult city to visit. There are no 
hooks, and few guides. The visi- 
who tries to grasp the spirit and 
ficance of the city has a hard task 
re him. He is apt to go away with 
y disgust for what seems an un- 
eked alliance between thuggery and 
ipt politics, or a confused mass of 
ta about the height of buildings, th« 
number of hogs slaughtered every day, 
the amount of trackage and the num- 
of washing machines per capita- 
vhich is about all that most books deal- 
ne with Chicago can give him. 
The native Chicagoan, restless, hur- 
ed, inarticulate, and a little dazed by 
the things he himself is accomplishing, 
finds it difficult to convey imponderables 
to the visitor, to tell of the contribu- 
ns to the arts which have emanated 
from Chicago, the scientific work which 
coming out of the city, the develop- 
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ments in social hilo t as 
Rotary, which bear a Chicago label. All 
o often, he knows nothing of them 


himself! 
It is not, really, a_ place 

Paris and London are like charming 
homes, in which one may relax and re- 
fresh oneself. Chicago is like a factory, 
or better still, a laboratory, and the 
whir of belts, the roar of machinery, 
the hiss of the caldrons, tend to weary 
and confuse. But I do not think that 
one may count his education complete 
until he has seen Chicago and tried 
seriously to comprehend its significance, 
» realize, as the authors of this book 
sut it, that 


“Aspiration is the plot of the 
romance. Bloody quarrels, con- 
spiracies to wreck fortunes or take 
lives, slaughter in the streets, are 
casual episodes. Their red outlines 
have grown larger and larger in 
the fancy of a _ sensation-seeking 
world. Europe, even Asia, has im- 
agined Chicago’s boulevards 
drenched with gore. But those who 
have come and seen the city at its 
normal tasks, who have discerned 
the best motives of its complex soul, 
embodied in beauty, go away again 
very much comforted.” 
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LS der Weltkrieg zu Ende ging, 
war ich fast 40 Jahre alt. Ich 
war in dem grossen, kaiser- 
lichen Oesterreich geboren, 

hatte meine ganze Kindheit hier ver- 
lebt und hatte bis auf die Zeit fir 
manche Auslandsreisen unter dem 
Dache einer Grossmacht gelebt und 
yearbeitet 

Es entstand ein neuen kleiner Staat, 
die Republik Oesterreich, und ich war in 
einem Alter, wo man sich’ nicht mehr 
leicht vom Grund umstellen kann. Trotz- 
dem wurde ich ein tiberzeugter Repub- 
likaner, was mir deswegen nicht schwer 
fiel, weil ich von Schweizer Abstam- 
mung herkomme. Die Wiinsche nach ei- 
ner Riickkehr des friheren Zustandes, 
die besonders im Anfang hie und da laut 
wurden, habe ich nie geteilt. Das Rad 
der Geschichte lasst sich nicht zuriick- 
drehen und von jedem Einsichtigen muss 
anerkannt werden, dass der Untergang 
der Hapsburger und der Zerfall der alten 
Monarchie nach dem Ausgang des gros- 
sen Krieges eine geschichtliche Notwen- 
digkeit gewesen ist. Jeder Oesterreicher 
musste sich mit seinen neuen Pflichten 
einem neuen Staate gegenitiber abfinden 
und so tat auch ich, beseelt von dem 
Wunsche, meiner Heimat womdglich zu 
helfen und ihr nach besten Kraften zu 
dienen. 

Dies ist mir umso leichter gewesen, 
als das neue Staatsgebiet ja auch frii- 
her meine eigentliche Heimat gewesen 
ist, in der ich die meisten Freunde habe, 
in der die gréssten Betriebe meiner 
Firma liegen und in der man meine 
eigene Muttersprache redet. Kein Wun- 
der, dass ich diese neue-alte Heimat 
liebe, dieses schéne Land mit seinen 
anmutigen Hiigeln und stolzen Bergen, 
seinen fruchtbaren Feldern und Wie- 
sen, seinen Weinbergen und seinen alten 
schénen Stadten. Ja, ich liebe diese 
Wiege froher Musik und hoher Kultur, 
ich liebe die heiteren, gutmiitigen, san- 
gesfreudigen, kunstverstindigen, tiich- 
tigen Menschen, die hier wohnen. 


Die heutige Jugend mag etwas anders 
sein als meine Altersgenossen waren. 
Aber der gute Kern ist sicherlich auch 
in ihr und nach manchem Sturm und 
Drang, den die neue Zeit mit sich ge- 
bracht hat, werden es wieder gute Oester- 
reicher sein mit allen den Vorziigen 
ihrer Vater. Man muss dieses Volk 
lieben, das nach soviel Leid und nach 
einen derartigen, gewaltigen politischen 
und 6konomischen Zusammenbruch so 
rasch sich wieder zurecht gefunden hat. 
Es herrscht noch Armut, vielfach 


Elend; es gibt an allen Ecken und En- 
den noch politischen Streit, aber die 
Verhaltnisse werden zusehend besser. 

Der Oesterreicher ist ein Siiddeutscher 
und wie alle siidlichen Zweige der gros- 
sen Nationen zeichnet ihn Lebensfreude 
und Optimismus aus. Dieser Optimis- 
mus verhilft ihm zu seinem Wiederauf- 
stieg. Trotz aller Schwierigkeiten lasst 
er den Mut nicht sinken, fasst seine 
Arbeit in der Hoffnung auf Gelingen an 
und kommt trotz aller Riickschlage zu 
seinem Ziel. Ich Selbst teile diesen 
stiidlindischen Optimismus, der ein Erb- 
teil meiner 6sterreichischen Mutter ist. 
Und so gehért meine Arbeit, mein gan- 
zes Streben und meine Hoffnungen der 
Zukunft. 


Vergangenheit und Gegenwart 


EINE schonsten Erinnerungen und 
mein Herz gehoren aber der Ver- 
gangenheit, jener Vergangenheit die 
vor 15 Jahren fiir immer versank. Das 
alte Kaisertum Oesterreich mit dem 
Koénigtum Ungarn zu der dualistischen 
Monarchie verbunden, war voller Macht 
und Glanz. Es hatte vorziigliche 6konom- 
ische Bedingungen, bot allen Biirgern 
ruhige und _ ertragnisreiche Arbeit, 
hatte eine gute Verwaltung, tiichtige 
unbestechliche Beamte, gute Schulen in 
allen Sprachen des Landes und iiberall 
herrschte Wohlstand. Freilich gab es 
immer nationale Auseinandersetzungen 
und manchmal gab es auch ernsten polit- 
ischen Streit. Dieser Streit endete aber 
immer mit einer Verstandigung. Ein 
kleines Beispiel dafiir sind die Prager 
Strassentafeln. In meiner Kindheit 
waren sie nur in deutscher Sprache 
beschrieben und stammten wohl noch 
aus einer Zeit, in der das Deutschtum 
in dieser Stadt gréssere Bedeutung und 
grésseren Einfluss hatte. Dann wurden 
sie zweisprachig und lange vor dem 
Ausbruch des grossen Krieges waren 
alle Aufschriften nur mehr in tschechi- 
scher Sprache, trotzdem in dieser Stadt, 
damals so wie jetzt, immerhin eine sehr 
bedeutende deutsche Minoritat lebte. 
Ein zweites Beispiel ist der vielerér- 
terte Plan gewesen, an der Universitat 
in Innsbruck eine italienische Fakultat 
einzurichten, trotzdem diese Stadt im- 
mer rein deutsch war. Es sollte aber 
in der Haupstadt des damaligen Tirol 
auch der italienischen Bevélkerung 
dieses Landes die Méglichkeit geboten 
werden in seiner Muttersprache zu 
studieren. 
Aber im allgemeinen Leben, in der 
Gesellschaft und im Geschaftsverkehr 
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herrschte ein tiefes Verstiindnis 
Eigenart aller der Volksteile, die in Oe: 
terreich zusammen wohnten, 

mehr als ein Verstandnis, nim] | 

wunderung. 

Es ware lohnend, eine besondere A 
beit diesen Wechselbeziehungen ; 
men und die Befruchtung zu st 
die sich diese Volker gegenseitig i: 

700 jahrigen gemeinsamen Gesc} 
gespendent haben, im Leben, 
Kunst, und in der Kultur. Es wa 
Volkerbund im Kleinen, ein Ver: 
einer praktischen Lésung des t} 
tischen Problems des Zusammet 
der Volker. 

Ich bin also ein Oesterreicher, d 
diesen kleinen wirklichen Volk 
erlebt hat und der daher unwillkii 
sich mit innerer Warme all den Frage: 
zuwendet, die einen friedischen Au 
gleich der Gegensatze zwischen de; 
Nationen betreffen. Dieses Problen 
ja das Weltproblem der heutigen Zeit 
die durch die Schnelligkeit und Be: 
lichkeit der Verkehrsmittel die \\ 
standig verkleinert, die Entfernunge: 
iiberbriickt und die Beziehungen der 
verschiedenen Vélker zueinander im: 
enger und enger flicht. Es ist ein Welt 
problem, aber nirgends ist es von derai 
tiger Bedeutung wie in dem alten Erd 
teil Europa mit seiner grossen V 
dichte, seinen vielen hochentwickelten 
Kulturen, seinen 2000 Jahrigen Trad 
tionen und seiner aus friiherer Zeit 
tiberkommenen politischen Zerissenheit 

Die panamerikanische Bewegung mag 
eine wichtige Angelegenheit jenes Welt- 
teils sein. Sie hat aber nicht die 
stiirzende Gewalt wie die paneuropa 
ische, die von dem grossen O6sterreich- 
ischen Schriftsteller Coudenhove-Ka! 
ergi ins Leben gerufen worden ist wu 
damit einen alten Traum alle « 
paischen Volker neu belebt. 

Es ist bekannt, dass der franzésisch 
Ministerprasident Briand auf de! 
Herbsttagung des V6lkerbundes di 
paneuropaische Frage aufrollen will, was 
einerseits ein Beweis dafiir ist, welches 
tiefe Verstandnis dieser grosse, voraus 
blickende Staatsmann fiir die Tagesnot 
wendigkeiten hat, andererseits aber 
auch ein Beweis dafiir, in wie weiter 
Kreisen diese Idee bereits Wurzel ge- 
schlagen hat. Paneuropa ist kein 
Kampforganisation und hat keine fein¢- 
liche Spitze. Es wendet sich weder ge- 
gen den Westen noch gegen den Osten 
Es hat auch keine feindliche Spitze ge- 
gen das britische Weltreich, das nach 
dem Gedanken Coudenhove’s eine Ein- 
heit fiir sich ist. 
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Paneuropa soll nur ein segensvoller 
mmenschluss fiir die Europaer sein, 
Vereinigung der Krafte, vor allem 
lich der wirtschaftlichen Krafte, 
gemeinsamen Besten. Das Ausein 
rstreben, das Gegeneinanderarbei 
soll einem friedlichen Neben- und 
nanderleben Platz machen. Dies ist 

, Gedanke, der so gross und so schén 
dass man ihm die _ hinreissende 

Kraft wohl zutrauen kann, die fiir 
es praktische Gelingen notwendig ist. 
Sehnsucht von 500 Millionen Men- 
en wiirde damit in Erfillung gehen. 
mmerhin ist dies erst eine Hoffnung 
} wenn auch der erste Schritt unge- 
euer viel bedeutet, so heisst das noch 
icht, dass der richtige Weg schon be- 
eten ist. Aber es gibt genug andere 
ispiele dafiir, dass verschiedene V6I- 

tatsachlich zu grossen Einheiten zu- 
sammengefasst werden kénnen und dass 
laraus Segen fiir alle Teile ensteht. Ge- 
rade das britische Weltreich ist ein voll- 
commener Beweis dafiir und das Wun- 
derbare daran ist, dass dieses Weltreich 


ohne eine geschrieben Gesamtverfas- 
sung, ohne feste Bindungen, nur durch 
lie Lloyalitat seiner Biirger zusammen- 
gvehalten wird und durch die klare Er- 
kenntnis des ungeheuren Nutzens fiir 
jedes einzelne Volk dieser grossen Ge- 
neinschaft anzugehoren. 


Andere Beispiele 

ag weiterer Beweis fiir das segens- 

4 reiche Zusammenleben von _ ver- 
schiedenen V6lkern in einen Staatswesen 
bildet die Schweiz. Dort leben auf klei- 
nem Raum Zweige sowohl der deutschen, 
wie der franzésischen und italienischen 
Nation in ungestértem Frieden schon 
durch viele Jahrhunderte und die Biir- 
ger dieses Landes halten so fest zusam- 
men, dass jeder Versuch, den einen oder 
anderen Volksteil aus Stammeszuge- 
horigkeitsgefiihl zur Illoyalitat gegen 
sein Vaterland verleiten zu wollen, als 
ein Wahnsinn angesehen werden muszte. 

Aehnlich liegen die Verhialtnisse in 
Belgien, das zwar keine so lange Ge- 
schichte hat wie die Schweiz, aber in 
dem sich das Zusammenleben von Val- 
lonen und Flamen durchaus bewahrt. 

Auch die tschechoslovakische Repub- 
lik ist ein Vélkerstaat und sie hat in 
vieler Beziehung die Erbschaft des al- 
tern Oesterreich angetreten. Wahrend 
in dem alten Oesterreich 9 verschiedene 
Nationen lebten, hat die Tschechoslo- 
vakei deren nur 5. Man kann dort nicht 
von fremdsprachigen Minoritaten in 
landlaufigen Sinne sprechen, da der 
tschechischen Nation mit 8 1-2 Millionen 
anderssprechende Nationen mit 5 Mil- 
lionen gegeniiberstehen. Die Geschich- 
te der tschechoslovakischen Republik 
ist jung und aus solcher zeitlicher Nahe 
betrachtet ist es gefahrlich einen 
Schluss auf die Zukunft zu ziehen. 
Trotzdem glaube ich erkennen zu kén- 
nen, dass auch hier, wie im britischen 
Weltreich, in der Schweiz, in Belgien, 
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der Gedanke Herrschaft gewinnen wird, 
dass nur der gegenseitige Nutzen und 
die Lloyalitat dauernde Biirgen fiir das 
gliickliche Zusammenleben der Vélker in 
diesem Staate sein werden. 


Und nun komme ich zu der entschei- 
denden Frage: Warum hat das alte 
Oesterreich seine vodlkerverbindende 
Mission nicht erfiillt, im Gegensatz zu 
den vo6lkerverbindenden Gedanken, 
welche die Gegenwart beherrschen? Ist 
dieser Gedanke damals noch nicht reif 
gewesen, hatte er nicht die gleiche allge- 
meine Zugkraft und _ iberwaltigende 
Macht wie heute? Warum musste dieser 
Staat, der der Anfang einer Verwirk- 
lichung dieses Ideals sein konnte, zu- 
grunde gehen, anstatt die Keimzelle zu 
werden fiir die allgemeine Vereinigung? 
Warum musste die Regierung des alten 
Oesterreich an dieser Aufgabe scheitern, 
anstatt beispielgebend fiir die tubrigen 
Volker zu sein? 

Zukunf{t—Dienst—Rotar y 
l IE Antwort gibt meiner Ansicht 

nach Rotary. In dieser weltum- 
spannenden Organisation ist der Grund- 
gedanke: Dienst. In allem menschlichen 
Tun, in dem Leben des Einzelnen, des 
Klubs, der Stadt und des Staates sieht 
Rotary eine Notwendigkeit, eine Pflicht 
zum Dienst. Es ist der fundamentale 
Gedanke, der diese Organisation be- 
herrscht. Es ist seine treibende Kraft, 
die sie zu immer groésserer Macht und Be- 
deutung emporhebt. Es ist der tragende 
Pfeiler fiir den ungeheuren Bau, der 
daraus entstehen kann und meiner fes- 
ten Ueberzeugung nach auch entstehen 
wird. Dienst vom Menschen zum Men- 
schen, Dienst von Nation zur Nation. 

Gewiss ist dieser Gedanke eine ideale 
Forderung aller Zeiten gewesen, gewiss 
ist auch in seiner heutigen Pragung 
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nichts unbedingt Neues an ihm. WW, 


aber noch nie mit solcher Klarhei: 
stand, war die ungeheure Bed; 
dieses Rotaryideals in seiner pra 
en Anwendung und seiner allgen 
Giltigkeit an allen Orten und 
Zeit. Was neu daran ist, ist dix 
sterung, von der dieser Gedank« 
mehr getragen ist. Was neu dara 
ist die Lehre: He profits Most 
Serves Best, also das klare Beken; 
dass dem besten Dienst tatsichli: 
grosste Nutzen gegeniibersteht. R 
macht den Service zur Lebensgrun: 
fiir .den Einzelnen, fiir die Fa 
fir das Geschaft, fiir die Einy 
einer Stadt, eines Landes und sie 
ihn zur Lebensgrundlage auch fii) 
ker. 


Das alte Oesterreich ist dara 
grunde gegangen, dass dieser Ge 
nicht im Vordergrund der Politik 
Gewiss waren die Regierenden auc} 
der Notwendigkeit iiberzeugt, aller 
len der Bevélkerung die Lebensnot 
digkeiten zu _ sichern. 
versucht mit Gerechtigkeit Lasten 
Pflichten zu verteilen. Aber diese | 
strebungen standen nicht unter 
leuchtenden Motto von Rotary. Nu 
allgemeine Glaube, dass jeder vom St: 
geforderte Dienst auch die Verpflichtu 
zu einem Gegendienst, zu einer Lei 
des Staates zur Folge haben w 
konnte die allgemeine Zufriedenheit \ 
biirgen und den Staat zusammenhalt: 
Wenn Staaten, in deren verschie 
Nationen wohnen, sich zum Segen 
ihrer Birger entwickeln sollen, 
schliesslich Paneuropa aus der Hoff) 
sich zu greifbarer Wirklichkeit gestalt 
soll, dan kann dies nur unter 
Motto geschehen, unter dem Glaub 
satz, den Rotary verkiindet: 

“He Profits Most Who Serves Bi 
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Practical Problems of Rotary Service 


(Contin ‘é ad fro? 


-ociations to join their national or 
ternational associations, and 

2) To inducing those who are mem- 
rs of neither a local nor national as- 
iation, to join either the local or 


tional association. 


was felt that, while it was desirable 
each man join the national or in- 
rnational association, corresponding 
ith his classification in Rotary, the 
gical step might be through the local 
.ssociation, if his trade had a local as- 
iation, or if not, membership in the 
national or international association. 


at 


The committee pointed out to those 
embers who responded that their firm 

corporation was a member of the 
rade association that, in order that Ro- 
tary achieve its objects and purposes, 
the membership must be individual. 


As regards the Business Ethics Sub- 
Committee, 133 members reported that 
their craft had a code of standards of 

yrrect practice, and the committee re- 
ceived seventy-five codes in confirmation. 
[The examination of these codes disclosed 
the fact that some were inadequate, and 
some fairly adequate but incomplete. 
Individual comments were made to some 

f the members, and complete criticism 
mailed to the 


and suggestions were 


embers individually. 


The committee urged that the mem- 
bers who were members of craft asso- 
ciations having no codes, become active 
in their craft working 
toward the adoption of a code. Of those 
irged, fifteen members have been aid- 
ing in the adoption of a written code by 
their craft associations. 


associations, 


Of the one hundred and one associa- 
tions which apparently had no 
thirty-four members agreed to become 
active on behalf of a code. From the 
work of these thirty-four, the commit- 
tee is hopeful that many adequate codes 
will result. 


code, 


The one impression which the com- 
mittee received was that the members 
are not as familiar with their trade 
association activities as might be ex- 
pected. Trade associations provide the 
medium for great achievements in all 
industries and vocations, and since five 
of the six objects of Rotary seek better- 
ments in business, and membership in 
Rotary is through business and pro- 
fessional vocations, the Rotarian who 
does not actively participate in his trade 
association is not aiding in the achieve- 
ment of the objective which Rotary has 
set before it as its reason for existence. 

When a man joins Rotary, he puts 


his job in Rotary. The second step is 
to put Rotary in his business. The trade 
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association affords the only opportunity 
for taking the ideals and inspiration of 
Rotary to the group to which he is an 


ambassador. 


Codes of Standards of Correct Practice 


An edition of the pamphlet entitled 


“Codes of 


tice” prepared for the use of 


Standards of Correct Prac- 
totarians 
and foster the 


desiring to encourage 


development of codes for their crafts 
has been issued by Rotary International, 


Illus- 


Conduct, in which are 


which contains a section headed 


trative Rules of 


found selected rules from recent codes 
arranged in a model form under the 
various business relations. This new 


section will be very helpful to Rotarians 
who are not familiar with the charac- 
A copy of 
the 


who are interested in 


teristics of a standard code. 
this pamphlet should be in hands 
of all 


securing a code for their craft or 


Rotarians 
re- 


vising one already in force. 


Community Service 


Study Unemployment Situation 


Social Agencies of the Lincoln 
(Nebraska) Rotary Club has given con- 
siderable thought to the subject of un- 
the city 


| pee several years the Committee on 


employment, and_ recently 
commissioners were also asked to give 
the same subject their serious considera- 
tion. As a result of this activity a gen- 
has been appointed, 


three the 


eral committee 


which includes members of 
Rotary club. 

“It is proposed to codperate with the 
University of Nebraska in listing the 
number of men and women out of work 
and to coordinate all the employment 
agencies. An effort will be made to 
establish methods of fitting the man 
to the job and for the job, and thus 
avoid as far as possible so many mis- 
fits in employment.” 


Free Car Service 


The Rotarians of London, England, 
in cooperation with the police, have es- 
tablished a voluntary night automobile 
service. The purpose of the service is 
to give free assistance to people having 
to make emergency calls between the 
hours of midnight and 6 a. m., and who 
are unable to pay for the necessary 
rapid transportation. Rotarians from 
forty-four clubs in the metropolitan 
police area representing 250 automo- 
biles have enrolled for service. 


Assistance will only be rendered when 


OCEAN CRUISES 
De Luxe 


; 





World Cruise 
of the 


JBELGENLAND 


largest steamer that has ever 
circled the globe. Sails from 
New York December 20 over 
a masterly planned itinerary. 
133 days—28,000 miles. Red 
Star Line in co-operation with 
American Express Co. $1750 
(up). 
MEDITERRANEAN 
BY WHITE STAR LINE 


Four cruises of 46 days each, in 
cluding the Holy Land and Egypt 
Stopover privileges and optional re 
turn by a north European port 
Two magnificent liners—S. S. Laur- 
enticand S. S. Adriatic. $695 (up 


HAVANA, NASSAU, 


BERMUDA 
BY RED STAR LINE 


A series of novel 11-day cruises in 
cluding these three jewels of the 
southern seas—on the great S. S. 

| Lapland. $175 (up) 


EUROPE 
QUICK TRIPS FOR BUSINESS 
OR PLEASURE 


Frequent sailings to all the prin 
cipal ports of northern Europe and 
the British Isles. Ships for every 
purse and plan, including the Ma- 
jestic, world’s largest ship, anda 
passenger fleet in which every travel 
preference can be met. 


UTMOST OCLAN SERVICE 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 N. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market 

St., San Francisco; our offices elsewhere 
or authorized agents 


Mercantile 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


Now—a new garage adjoining— You 
can drive your car right into Hotel 
Sherman. 

1700 ROOMS—Each with Bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 
Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Puesday at 12:15. You will find a real 

Rotary welcome here 


Frank W. Bering 
Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 


Ernest Byfield 
President 














THIS SPORTY LAWN GAME 
IS FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
If you've never played Neal Obstacle Golf, 


ask your sporting goods dealer or write us 
for descriptive folder. 


NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 
The Mason Mfg. Co. 


Dept.R. So. Paris, Maine 





and HALLOWEEN 


mean Van Housen's and FAVORS... and there 
nothing to make a party sizzle and bake like a good 
supply of the latter, 

Furthermore , you get more for your money in the 
way of new designs sparkling and fresh merchan- 
dise and decorative suggestions. 

Plan a complete HALLOWEEN PARTY and 
order NOISEMAKERS, PAPER HATS, NU 
CUPS, FAVORS and DECORATIONS from our 


Catalog 89 A—It’s Free 

Clan frousen’ favor C 
Ol WALAKE ST. CHICAGO.1EL. 
DINNER DISPLAYS 


Where pictures and wall decorations are 
used to make your Rotary Dinner unique, 
fasten them up with 


DECORATIVE 
Moore Push-Pins 


6 Colors, 3 Sizes, All Dealers 






























VERSATILE ENTERTAINER 
Speaker, monologist, pianist, toast- 
master—offers 15 to 90 minutes of 
laughterand music. Ehgage him for 
your meeting, banquet, etc. 

Writehimforbrochure and particulars. 
717 Kimba |! Hal I Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

















requests are made through a local police 
station and then only if no other means 
of transportation is available. 


Road Building 


Mention is made in the weekly bul- 
letin issued by the Rotary Club of Ken- 
dallville, Indiana, of the fact that the 
club has been helpful in sponsoring the 
paving of a stretch of road between 
their city and the town of Waterloo. 


Libraries 


At the invitation of its president, the 
Rotary Club of Cuneo, Italy, decided to 
“found” a circulating library contain- 
ing works of an educational character 
as well as fiction, in every valley of the 
Province of Cuneo. These libraries are 
intended primarily for the use of the 
inhabitants of the mountain regions who 
are cut off from outside communication. 


Park Improvements 


A plan to further assist the park 
committee in charge of making per- 
manent improvements and beautifying 
the “New Park” is one of the activities 
of the Roodhouse, Illinois, Rotary Club. 
Another activity of this club is the 
sponsoring of plans for better roads 
leading into the city. 


Practical Service 

The members of the Wanganui, New 
Zealand Rotary Club “ ... are work- 
ing secretly as ‘Find a Job Committee’ 
and any person who is out of work is 
found a job at once. The committee has 
rendered remarkable service in this 
connection owing to the fact there is 
always a lot of unemployment during 
the winter months, while during the 
summer there are not enough men to 
do the required work. The members of 
the club are trying to hit on a plan that 
will spread the work that is available 
over the whole year so that the winter 
will not have the same terrors for some 
people as heretofore.” 


Farming Clubs 


One of the major activities of the 
Rotary Club of Auckland, New Zealand, 
is the sponsoring and supporting of 
“Boys and Girls Farming Clubs.” The 
aims of the Boys and Girls Farming 
Clubs are, briefly: to inspire confidence 
in farming, to inspire a love of the 
land, and to improve farming methods. 
An effort is made to induce city boys 
to take up farming, and also to interest 
the farm boy to a greater realization 
of the possibilities of farm life, and 
thus stop the great drift of boys from 
the farms to the cities. 
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International Service 
‘JT “HERE is a small stack of “ 
News,” which is the week] 
letin of the Rotary Club of 
(Georgia) on our desk. It cam: 
Sam Woods, the club secretary of 
standing. The “News” go as fa) 
as January, 1927, and offer inter 
reading. They give an especial! 
example of how international « 
pondence could come about and 
The beginning was simple en 
Sam copied from the Convention P; 
ceedings, in his weekly bulletin of J 
uary 17, the response of Rotaria 
Charlie Rhodes of Auckland (\; 
Zealand) to his introduction t 
Denver Convention by Allen Street 
that address, Charlie Rhodes expr 
his wish “that each of the present 10.) 
Rotarians and Rotary Anns would mak. 
friends with at least five convent 
guests from different countries; thai 
would mean a total of 50,000 new « 
tacts, and constitute a wonderful asset 
in International good-will and fellow 
ship.” It so happened that in the sany 
issue of “Rotary News” a few lines 
were reprinted which Charlie Rhodes 
used a few years back at a Rotary Cour 
cil: 


“For life is a mirror of king and slay 
’Tis just what we are and do, 

Then give the world the best you hav 
And the best will come back to you.” 


In Sam’s “Rotary News” of April 4 
—you can read the letter which Charlie 
Rhodes, who just then started pinch 
hitting for the governor of the fifty- 
third District who became ill, and whos 
place he took the following year, sent 
Sam’s club in appreciation of this at- 
tention. There you read, among othe: 
thoughts, that Charlie Rhodes most 
firmly believes “that we get from lif 
just about what we give, whether it b 
in kindly acts, words or smiles, and 
you want quick action, try blows. . . .” 
His letter started the exchange of not 
between both clubs, and shortly befor 
the convention at Ostend, an attempt 
was made to have Eddie Secrest, dele- 
gate of the Athens club to that conven- 
tion, meet Charlie at Ostend. This, 
however, did not come about; Charlie 
Rhodes was prevented from attending 
at Ostend because of his duties at home. 
especially those of the governorship. 

Continuing the contact with th: 
Athens club, Charlie Rhodes sent, in on 
of his letters, the wording of a messag‘ 
with which the Rotary clubs of New 
Zealand presented each Rotary club 0! 
Japan with one Maori Mere. Here it 


The Maori Mere 

By CHARLES RHODES 
Mr. President and Fellows, I want t 
tell you something about a Maori Mer 


The aboriginal race of New Zealand 
decidedly virile and chivalrous conquest- 
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TOBER, 


conquests were 
This resulted in 
development of weapons suitable to the 
of hand to hand fighting that brave 
warlike people favored and which were 
ed a necessity to the 
hed fortifications which the attackers 


wars and land 
conditions. 


tribal 
recognized 


assaults upon en 


s had to face. 
he most important of these weapons was 
inique mere made of wood, bone, basalt 


in New Zealand 
Weapons of 
months of 
very high! 
rank, 


think only 
used. 
toak 
were 
badges of 


for I 
favored or 
particular 
make and 


also as 


reenstone, 
the mere 
enstone in 
t work to 
used 
‘looms from chief 


ed, being 


sing as heir to son as most 


shed tribal 
Though, from 


possessions 
appearance, the mere might 

to be made for a striking blow it 
er used in that manner, excepting 
ppercut or a downward vertical blow with 
butt end. The method of fighting was to 
ist with the blade at the throat or temple 
n men were almost breast to 


was 
after 


breast or 


clinch, by which you can see that there 
have been courage and skill to carry out 
usually was a fight to the death when 


ies met hand to hand. 
always a matter of triumph to 
enemy's mere, and the gift of 
as the highest teken of goodwill 
shown to a friend. Meres were 
as marriage gifts or at the 
tribes. 

change of Was another method 
indicating confidence and trust. Gradually 
for actual fighting was 
implements were re 

d, in ceremonial cases, by carved wooden 
res Which became the symbol of rank and 
re commonly carried by particularly 
harangues or were 
Maoris are polished orators, using 
ery and suggestion in a remarkable 
er at the same time as they make gestie- 
ons with the mere, walking forward as 
speak and retiring an equal distance to 
me their next sentence before again ap 

hing the audience, 


And so it 
he mere 


was 
ture an one 
regarded 
could be 
etimes offered 
between 
weapons 


g¢ of peace 


he use of meres 


seded, the stone 


chiefs, 
n any speech-making 
SSary 


has come to be recognized that 
is a symbol of rank and leadership 
ed by the chief person of a gathering or 
such as the president or chairman, and 
vs it is regarded as an honor to be en 
sted with the control or the mere 
It is in that spirit we bring here our 
sty weapon with the idea of presenting it 
the friends we have come to visit : to convey 
them the impression that no longer we need 
weapon of defense, and can therefore sur 
der it to them in token of confidence 
nd trust that never will it be needed for 
like purposes as between our nations, and 
bat for the future its place shall be as the 
chieftain of high rank, the 


use of 


most 


our 


ige of a symbol 


his right to rule and control, while ours 
ill be the honor if he chooses to use our 
rmer weapon on ceremonial occasions, with 


tradition and history 
your people and 


the background of 
ir alike to the hearts of 
We think this is in accord with the spirit of 
sixth object which is part of the 
each of 


Rotary's 


constitution of every Rotary Club in 
+4 countries. 
We are to think of the business and pro- 


fessional men of our clubs not as warriors who 
formerly carried the mere or sword of battle, 
but as messengers of peace and goodwill to 
all mankind, each one of us utilizing his in- 
fluence and opportunities to remove misunder- 
standing and inculeate always friendship while 
endeavoring to learn the hearts of each other, 
for only by such intimate knowledge can the 
people of any nation come nearer to one 
another, 

Thus it will be Rotary’s high mission to 
mankind, teaching them that hearts are 
the same on both sides of the world and that 
ihe secret. of those hearts may be gradually 
learned thru observance of the spirit of our 
sixth object. When friendship and trade go 
hand in hand with confidence they will beget 
mutual pleasure and profit and thereby do 


serve 


much to extend the brotherhood of man. 
As an expression of the goodwill of New 
Zealand Rotarians, I now place in the hands 


ot your President this “Gift Mere,” hoping 
for its acceptance and that from time to time 
it may remind you of all that it symbolises 
and of the friendly sentiments I have tried to 
express, 


One of the latest messages from Char- 
lie Rhodes to the Rotary Club of Athens 
expresses in a fine way many ideas basic 
of the International Service in Rotary. 


A Message Vew Zealand 


> trom 





From time to time as visitors fre other 
countries attend otary clul er nes they 
present messages and thoughts in varying 
forms. But there are many clubs off the beaten 
tracks of travel which have few opportunities 
to exchange ideas with international visito1 
and thereby promote Rotary’s sixth objec 
Sam Woods’ suggestion, therefore, that elul 
might invite written messages from far distant 
parts appeals to me as a good substitute for 
the real article. 

The trouble is that diffidence hinders men 
from going on record about their perfectly 
sood thoughts and supply be« es unequal to 


demand. 


If 1 were visiting the Athens Club and were 
asked to speak, I would s or try to, that my 
contacts with Rotarians in a dozen countries 
and trom al do en other countries had been 
very pleasant. That I had detinite learned 
to know, without any doubt, that no countr 
had a monopoly of good manners, good 
methods, good laws, good climate, good ethies 
or any other good condition, bu that each 
had something just a little different, which 
made it seem charming to a visitor, especially 
when served with the delightful sauce ot 
courtesy trom a stranger, 

1 would frankly recognize the virtue of 
patriotism, but not that narrow-gauge sort 
which thinks nothing can equal one’s home 
town surrounding and which sees in other 
people’s methods a certain unforgivable left 








handedness, quite oblivious of the faet that 
results are equa good. Who is to say that 
the Japanese method of printing or writing 
vertically is not equal to our horizontal plat 
or that placing the front of his book where we 
have the end is wrong? 

Every country has some erent custom 
evolved no doubt, out of al experience or 
necessity and thoroughly suitable to its 


habitat. 

It is offensive for 
funny” or 
simply shows ignorance to do 


visitors to speak of sucl 


customs as absurd and to laugh 


at them It 


anything of the sort and it certainly hinders 
that international goodwill and understanding 
that cosmopolitan Rotarians seek to promote 

In my travels of, say, 200,000 miles I have 
found so many things to honest admire and 
to interest me that, in my comments, I have 
never needed to be a earping eritie, and I 
have received so many courtesies and kindly 
attentions that no matter how long I live I 
shall never be quite able to complete passing 


creed is that 


them along to others, for my 
{ am not free to selfishly refuse an offered 
kindness because it really is partly an asset 


of some one else who may benefit later 


I am afraid all this has a pedantic flavor 
but it is meant to convey an impression that 
Rotarians of any country have the same 
objects and ideals and decent intentions and 


sifications and in similar 
hemispheres apart, are 
found remark 


if men in similar clas 
stations in life, but 
honestly compared there will be 


able little difference between them 
In other words that “foreigners” are not 
inferior and therefore that international 


good-will, and prospective 


feasible 


understanding, 
world peace are 


This correspondence, 
not the only result of Sam Wood’s love 
for publishing interesting quotations 
from Convention Proceedings. On Jan- 
he quoted Charlie King- 

England: 


perfectly objectives. 


however, was 


uary 24, 1927 
ston, Brighton, 
“T should advise all Rotarians here 


if they want to know and grow Rota- 
rian, to go about among other clubs 
and then they will freely realize it.” 


Charlie Kingston replied with a fine 
message of friendship and good-will 
between England and America, fol- 












Two cigars 
each of all 
six sizes that 
we sell 
| regularly 
for $8.00 
} to $20.00 
per 100. 














We want you to become 
familiar with the com- 
plete line of the Famous 
Bouquet de Rose Cigars. 


Every cigar is made by hand in 
our own factory, filled with the 
finest Havana tobacco grown. 
Our representative in Cuba pro- 
cures the choice leaves from the 
richest crop Cuba produces. You 
cannot duplicate these cigars 
anywhere else for half again as 
much money. 

If you don’t find them as 
represented, your money 
will be refunded in fall. 


We can 


afford to send only one sample 


box to a customer, at this special price. 
Coupon below must be used. 





MARVIN CIGAR CO. 
364-376 CANAL PLACE, New York 











Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me prepaid 
one Sample box of 12 Bor equet de Rose Cigars 
c -ontaining 2 ¢ igars each of all six sizes that you 
sell regu larly from $8.00 to $20.00 per - 100. 


) Mild Medium Strong 
Name 
Address 
insivsncucaiss State Tl 
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3 CUSTOM SHIRTS F'OR $9.00 
I make shirts that fit you, because | make your shirts from your 
measurements and guarantee to take them back if they do not 
satisfy you 


send you 100 samples to select from 


I send you ~~ asurement blanks with rules. I send you the fir 
ished shirt cel post prepaid. No ready-made shirts ir 
shop, but facilitie »a for quick delivery of the highest grade « 
custom work. Write for my samples Higher priced fabrics 
too.) Fali samples n« the ready No agents 
Clarence E. Head , (Custom se Maker) 
12 Seneca St.. Ithaca. 
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ROTARY SUPPLIES 
FOR EVERY CLUB NEED 
Bronze Bells Bronze Emblems 
Membership Signs Steel Road Signs 
Hotel Lobby | Signs 
Transfer Decals * * Lapel Badges 
Luncheon Buttons 
Paper Hats, Noise Makers, Balloons, favors 
for ladies and men, stunts. 
Write for Rotary Club catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 
500 W. Adams St. 


SAVE 


Transfer your inactive records into low-priced | 
uik-Loks, save 90% on filing cost. Quik-Lok @ 
flee give active file efficiency but cost less than 
interest and depreciation on steel equipment. 
Free file sent postpaid. Write today 
Kay-Dee 
3618 S.36 St. 
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Chicago 
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CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, Il. 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 








HARRIS TWEED 


The cream of Scotch Homespuns and aris- 
tocrat of allsports wear. Direct from the 
makers. Suit-lengths cut to order and 
sent postage paid. Patterns free on stating 
shades desired. 


Newall, 534 Stornoway, Scotland 











a8 Jhe Musical Sensation 


"| LACCORDEON 


Played by Music Rolls 


Without any knowledge of Music or Notes, you play ina few 
minutes, as perfect as an Artist, latest hits, songs anc d dances. 
Every instrume nt guaranteed. Circular a o. K and roll list 








mailed free. REASURE SALES CO 


1690 Boston Road New York 





h ry Club M 
[iN MONTREAL Theotary Club Meet 


| indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, enone 


Sait Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 
Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


























Custom-Made 
Shirts 
Three for $10.00 


of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords 
Samples on request 
Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Dept. “‘R” Elmira, N.Y. 
No Agents 


ROTARY SEALS 








Colors. $1.00 per 100 
Internationa! Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 
14 West 4th Street New York, N.Y. 
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lowed by a letter in which he expressed 
the desire to meet Rotarian Eddie Se- 
crest, elected delegate of the Athens 
Club to the convention at Ostend, and 
advised him of the hotel he would be 
living in. 

In a letter from his convention trip, 
Eddie Secrest tells his club about the 
“time of their lives” the Rotary Club 
of London was giving them, and that 
he spent the last days of June as house 
guest of Charlie Kingston. Eddie met 
Charlie, Mrs. Kingston and their two 
charming daughters at Ostend, and at- 
tended with them a garden party given 
by L. G. Sloan, the owner of the Water- 
man Fountain Pen Company. 

Later on Charlie Kingston, explain- 
ing why he was not able to attend the 
Convention at Dallas, wrote Sam Woods 
an interesting letter with a fine de- 
scription of political conditions in Eng- 
land, of the principles and the aims of 
the Socialist party which came to the 


| rule just then, the coal miners situation 


which had been before the public very 

recently, and touched upon many more 

topics of international interest. 
Besides these two international con- 


| tacts, Sam Woods also exchanges cor- 








respondence with the Rotary Club of 
Tokyo, Japan. Articles from the cor- 
respondence and letters from both 
Charlies and from Tokyo are often pub- 
lished in Athens newspapers, and find 
a ready understanding and an apprecia- 
tion from the general public. 

Is there a reason why the inter- 
national correspondence of any of our 
clubs should not bring as fine results 
as the above? New international con- 


THE ROTARIAy 


tacts, wealth of friendship, a |p: 
information—just what we ar 
looking for in Rotary this year. 


Problems of the 
Pacific 

The Rotary Club of Auckland ag 
to pay $1,000 towards the expens 
a New Zealand delegate to the 
ference of the Institute of Pacific , 
tions in Tokyo. Dr. Confliffe who 
a very well-known Christchurch R 
tarian is now one of the officials of ¢} 
Institute of Pacific relations. Dy 
his recent visit to New Zealand 
urged the Rotary clubs to promote ¢} 
real Sixth Object of Rotary by sending 
delegates to the conference. A larg, 
and representative delegation from Ney 
Zealand is expected to attend this pa 
ticular conference. The Auckland ¢|,! 
has picked out an outstanding man fron 
the university in the person of Profe 
sor Belshain. Professor Belshain is not 
a member of the club, but is a Rotarian 
at heart, and his position in the uni- 
versity and his personality is of such a 
nature that his selection found the most 
general approval. Professor Belshain 
has obtained the permission of the uni- 
versity to attend the conference, and on 
his return from the conference, he wil! 
be in an excellent position to make use 
of the valuable information gathered 
there, in his lectures at the university 
and to various organizations in the city. 

The contribution of $1,000 by the 
Auckland Rotary Club will help to make 
wide circles of the people of New Zea- 
land acquainted with the problems fac- 
ing the nations around the Pacific. 


The Business Man and the Schools 


(Continued from page 22 


Not all the fathers manage to get out 
to the commencement of their graduat- 
ing sons and daughters. It has been 
my experience in giving commencement 
addresses that the audience would aver- 
age about two women for every man. 
It is a false idea that religion and edu- 
cation, the church and the school, are 
for women and children only. Last win- 
ter I acted as chairman through a series 
of college debates. Each night I noticed 
an unassuming husband and wife sitting 
rather far toward the front. They sat 
tense. They walked out at the close of 
the debate without having anything to 
say to the other people about them. One 
night I asked who those people were who 
were so regular in their attendance. I 
was told that they were the father and 
mother of one of the boys who was the 
best debater on our team. That is what 
I like to see, and I feel sure that when 


| that young man looked out there and 


Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face In Officia! | 
$7.50 per 1000 | 


saw his father and mother, unpresump- 
tive in dress and manners though they 


| were, he was inspired to do his best, 


for he knew Dad and Mother were lit- 
erally hanging on his words, and doubt- 
less praying for him to win. When both 
father and mother visit the schools then 
both will learn more: they will profit: 
and so will the school. 


I believe it will not be long before this 
oldest of the arts and newest of the 
professions will be manned and managed 
by college graduates, and magazine arti- 
cles on whether business wants college 
graduates, or is a college education a 
business asset, or does business wants 
brains, will be unnecessary. I predict 
further that business is going to set 
the lead for education, for youth is 
always more adventuresome, more will- 
ing to try the new, than age. Which- 
ever takes the lead, they should and 
must work together. Education needs 
business, and business needs education. 


Education needs the administrative 
ability and efficiency of business. Bus'- 


ness needs the science and the idealism 
of education. 
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WAREHOUSE 





SpeciAL arms of the telephone service are being 


called into more and more by business 


concerns. These Bell System private 


use 
Wire 
services have been developed to fit the varying 
needs of business. 

Telephone Typewriter Service, one of these 
special arms, is a quick, accurate method of 
inter-ofice communication. - 

It connects main office with branch houses, 
and instant type- 
written communication. It is just like having all 


factories warehouses for 


of your units under one roof. As large a 


number of points as desired can be reached eS 
at the same time on the same circuit. 
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Telephone Typewriter Service is being used in- 
and power compa- 


tr 
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hou es 


creasingly by electric light 


nies, manufacturing firms, newspapers, 


associations, investment security 


brokerage and bond concerns, banks and govern- 


| 
ment departments. 
arm of the telephone 


Would this special 


service bring development and profit to your 
business? It can be tailor-made tO suit your 

special needs. 
Your local Bell Telephone Business Office 
will gladly discuss it with you. Bell 


Special Services are Convenient 
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Economical Universal. 
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HE Tenth International 
Sample Fair of Milan, 
which closed on April 28th, 
fittingly celebrated Italy’s great- 
est labor festival by mustering in 
this great 
and the products of twenty 


market the energies 
for- 
eign countries. 

Italian exhib 
space in 
the 


The number of 
the 


covered by 


itors and square 


metres exhibits 
clearly proves the success of this 
which now rep- 


centre of energy 


resents a force to be reckoned 
with in the great European mar- 
ket. 

The first Milan Fair was held 
in 1920 on the Bastions of 
Porta Venezia, its exhibits being 
housed in modest wooden build- 
ings that certainly did not impart 
an air of distinction to the event. 
This Italian has 


acted as a powerful spring upon 


great market 
all citizens, producers and manu- 
facturers who wished gradually 
to free themselves from the bur- 
densome the 

markets and has at the same time 
the forces so 


yoke of foreign 


co-ordinated all 
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President of the 
Member of Rotary 
Club of Milan 


Senator Piero Puricelli, 


Milan Fair. 


greatly unsettled and confused by 
the war. In 1920 the surface 
covered by the Exhibits was 15,- 
000 square metres with 977 Ital- 
ian and 265 foreign exhibitors. 

In the course of ten years the 
Sample Fair of Milan has become 
a permanent city enriched by 
buildings and pavilions of great 
architectural beauty and has in- 
creased tenfold the number of its 
exhibitors. At the tenth Fair just 
closed the surface covered by 
the exhibits had reached 79,487 
square metres with 3,061 Italian 
and 651 foreign exhibitors. 

His Majesty the King of Italy, 
the Princes of the House of Savoy, 
Ministers and personages in Ital- 
ian and European politics, indus- 
try and commerce have imparted 
a fitting solemnity to the event by 
their visits. A very flattering 
testimony—since it comes from a 
foreign Minister, H. E. Bonne- 
fous, who holds the portfolio of 





Fair Al 
Milan 


the National Economy in France 
—bears witness to all this: “I am 
deeply touched by the cordial wel- 
come given me by the Milan Fair, 
the City of Milan and the Italian 
Government and I have visited 
this magnificent Italian 
festation with keen pleasure in 
every detail. The perfection of its 
organization in respect of order 
and beauty has profoundly im- 
pressed me and I wish to offer 
my sincere congratulations to its 
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mani- 


organizers. 

A recent thoughtful article in 
the “Journal de Geneve’ classified 
the Milan Sample Fair as occu- 
pying second place with regard to 
the number of foreign exhibitors 
and .to the volume of business 
done, the first being the century- 
old Leipsic Fair. 


Elated by the flattering results 
of the tenth Fair just closed 
and confident of making further 
progress another year we shall 
proceed with enthusiasm to the 
preparations for the 11th Exhi- 
bition for 1930. 

ING. GIUSEPPE CAMPERIO 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAG 








